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The extraordinary episode in the early history of Virginia 
known as the Bacon Rebellion necessarily came under con- 


sideration by the Privy Council of England—the record of the 
proceedings by that body in respect thereto is to be found in 
the first of the fine volumes printed for His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, London, 1908, under the title “Acts of the Privy 


”” 


Council of England: Colonial Series . 

Nathaniel Bacon the Younger, the main actor in that “Re- 
bellion”, was not the first of the name to come under the notice 
of the Council: we find at the Sitting at Whitehall, September 
14, 1664, a letter directed to be sent to the Governor, Sir 
William Berkeley,’ enclosing a “Petition with Two Affidavits 





1This was the ardently loyal Sir William Berkeley, who, chosen dur- 
ing the time of the Commonwealth, on the death of the last Governor, 
Mathews, appointed by Cromwell, accepted the position of Governor 
tendered him by the people of the Colony, only on the express con- 
dition that the people would, like him, venture fortune and life for the 
King who was still in France. He forthwith proclaimed King Charles 
II, King of England, Scotland, France, Ireland and Virginia before he 
was, de facto, King of England—so, he was in actuality, King in Vir- 
ginia before he was so in England. Berkeley had been Governor of 
Virginia from 1641 until he was ousted in March, 1652, after which he 
remained on his estate until he was called by the people to take the 
place of the last of Cromwell’s three Governors. 
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presented to this Boord by Nathaniell Buckoke and William 
Perkins of London Merchants, wherein they complaine that 
one Nathaniell Bacon Merchant being a prisoner at the Pe- 
titioners Suite under the Custody of Sir John Lenthall, and 
being charged in 500 1. debt, the said Bacon subtilly and craf- 
tily, designing to defraud the Petitioners (not being in Exe- 
cution) procured Liberty to go abroad with his Keeper from 
whom he made an Escape, and shipped himself for Virginia, 
where he liues at a high Rate having an Estate of 3000 1. Ster- 
ling.” 

The Petition asked: “That the said Bacon might be sent for 
England to be remanded to Prison, or that he giue good Se- 
curity there to satisfy the Petitioners’ Debts and Dammages.” 

The Council ordered Bacon to be arrested and either to 
furnish security for the debts or be sent home to England: 
Op. cit., p. 385: 

This Nathaniel Bacon is believed to have been a near rela- 
tive of the celebrated Sir Francis Bacon. He seems to have 
satisfied the debt—at all events, there is no record of his being 
returned to England. 

Nathaniel Bacon the Younger had been educated in Law at 
one of the Inns of Court in London; he was “young, bold, 
active, of an inviting aspect, and powerful Elocution” and “had 
a moderate fortune;’”? he, moreover, had a Colonel’s Commis- 
sion in the Colonial Forces; and had been only three years 
in the country when he was made a Member of the Council. 


In the later years of Berkeley’s Governorship, there was 
serious discontent for several reasons—amongst them the fail- 
ure of the Governor to protect the outlying settlements from 
the Indians. No concealment was made of the belief that his 
indifference to the safety of the border settlers was due to 





2 This is the description given of him in the exceedingly rare and 
exceedingly interesting book published in London in 1705, intituled “The 
History and Present State of Virginia in Four Parts .... By a 
Native and Inhabitant of the Place ....” In Part I, p. 70, a very 
interesting and sufficiently full and accurate description is given of 
the “Rebellion”. 
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his desire to continue for himself and his friends the lucrative 
fur-trade with the Indians. 

Whatever the cause, these settlers were left to protect them- 
selves: they of necessity took up arms, but for a long time had 
no outstanding leader. Bacon was chosen as their General and 
accepted the position: he sent to the Governor an account of 
the mischiefs already done by and dangers existing from the 
Indians; and he asked (1676) for a General’s Commission to 
proceed against them. This after some delay was refused and 
he was ordered to disperse his troops upon pain of being de- 
clared a Rebel. This order came as a surprise and he sailed 
for Jamestown with some forty men and waited on the Gov- 
ernor and Council then and there sitting: he failed but later 
returning with six hundred followers, he overawed Governor, 
Council and Assembly and obtained his desired Commission 
as well as certain desired legislation. As soon as he had re- 
tired a sufficient distance from the Capital, a Proclamation of 
Rebellion was issued against him, whereupon Bacon instead 
of marching against the Indians returned to Jamestown; the 
Governor fled to Accomac. Bacon on the pretence that Berke- 
ley had abdicated, constituted an Assembly with himself as the 
General and August 3, 1676, obliged the people to take an 
Oath of Obedience to him as their General to prevent “the 
Ruine of this His Majesty’s Country.”® 

Berkeley got together a small force and some skirmishes 
took place with casualties on both sides but a lengthened civil 
war was prevented by the death by malaria of Bacon in Oc- 
tober in Gloucester County. Berkeley closed the campaign with 
wholesale executions and confiscations. 

The first appearance of this Rebellion in the Privy Council 
was at the Sitting at Whitehall, September 20, 1676, when 
there was, inter alia, ordered a Pardon for the Governor and 
Assembly for passing “Severall Acts by the violent compulsion 
of Nathaniell Bacon and his Complices. And for granting 





3 This very curious Oath is given in extenso in “The History, &c.” 
ut supra, Pt. I, pp. 74-76. It professes loyalty to the King but deter- 
mination “to the utmost of our power” to “oppose all Forces” which the 
King might send to reduce them. 
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Commissions to the said Bacon, to command Forces there”: 
also ‘A Proclamation about Nathaniel Bacon the younger rais- 
ing Rebellion in Virginia”. A Commission was issued to 
Berkeley “to pardon all Treasons, Felonies and offences re- 
lating to the present Warre there . . . Except to Nathaniel 
Bacon”: and Berkeley was given leave of absence, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Herbert Jeffry‘ to act in his absence: Do. do., 


pp. 671-673. 


On October 25, the reward for the capture of Bacon was 
fixed at £300: Do. do., pp. 674, 5. 

A Proclamation was issued offering pardon to those submit- 
ting within twenty days, taking the oath of Obedience of 3 
James I and giving security for good behavior; but, as a Co- 
lonial Act of October 10 had excepted certain persons out of 
free pardon, it was implemented only in part: some were ex- 
ecuted under martial law, some on conviction in Courts of 
Oyer and Terminer, some were banished and some fined: 
Do. do., pp. 757-8. 

Berkeley under the Royal displeasure manifested by the 
euphemistically styled Leave of Absence, went to England to 
make his defence but he never saw Charles II and died in 
1677.5 

October 19, 1677, one of his alleged misdeeds came under 
consideration by the Privy Council—Sarah, the widow of Wil- 
liam Drummond, complained that her husband though he never 
bore arms or had a Commission had been sentenced by Berke- 
ley “to dye by Marshall Law”, and he was executed within four 





4 Jeffry is also called “Jefferies”, pp. 731, 757; “Jeffreys”, pp. 733, 751; 
“Jeffries”, pp. 756, &c., &c., but in those pre-Johnsonian days, there was 
no fixed orthography, even in proper names, e. g., I have found my 
own family name spelled a score of ways in the ancient documents. 


5 At this Sitting, July 20th, 1677, it is said that “Sir William Berke- 
ley .. .. has recently deceased”; Culpeper was sworn in as Gover- 
nor: Do. do., p. 721. “The History, &c.”, ut supra, says, Pt. I, p. 79, 
“from time of his Arrival (in England) his sickness obliged him to 
keep his Chamber till he died; so that he had no opportunity of kissing 
the King’s hand. But his Majesty declared himself well satisfied with 
his Conduct in Virginia, and was very kind to him during his sickness; 
often enquiring after his health and commanding him not to hazard it 
by too early an Endeavour to come to Court.” The “Merry Monarch” 
was kindhearted unless his personal pleasures were interfered with. 
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hours of his sentence, Berkeley having a private grudge against 
him. He also confiscated the land and goods of Drummond 
and forced the widow “with her five poor Children to fly from 
their habitation and wander in the Deserts and woods till they 
were like to starve.” She got the lands back but not the goods: 
and she asked for relief. Temporary relief was given: Do. do., 
pp. 729-731. 

On November 2, Sir John Berry, one of the Commissioners, 
undertook to return her all the goods except some wine and 
brandy which had been disposed of in His Majesty’s service— 
and these were reserved for further consideration: Do. do., p. 
742. Nothing further appears of record; but, no doubt, they 
were paid for. 

A more difficult case was considered, November 21—Henry 
West then in England set out that his brother, William West, 
“having been seduced to accept of a Commission against the 
Indians under the late Rebell Nathaniel Bacon, and being sent 
to by Colonel Bridger® with promise of free Pardon to lay 
down his commission, disband his men and submit himself to 
the Governor’, he did so—but both brothers were sentenced 
by Berkeley’s Court Martial, William to death, Henry to seven 
years’ banishment to England. William escaped and Henry 
forfeited the bond he gave. Pardon is asked for William, 
cancellation of his bond for Henry: the matter was referred to 
Lord Culpeper on his arrival in Virginia as Governor: Do. do., 
p. 747. Culpeper reported favorably as to Henry and he was 
allowed to return to his wife and children and have all his con- 
fiscated property: February 22, 1678: Do. do., p. 774. What 
was done about William does not appear. 

December 12, 1677, Thomas Gardiner’s Petition was read: 
he had been Commander of the Adam and Eve and at Berke- 
ley’s request had captured Bacon and 40 of his men armed on 
a sloop on James River: he had handed them over to Berke- 
ley at Jamestown but the sloop was lost by the neglect of 
others and he was committed to prison till he paid £70 for the 





6 Col. Josiah Bridger was a Member of the Council in Virginia and 
was continued on the rearrangement in 1679 as such: Do. do., pp. 812 


et al. 
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loss of Bacon’s sloop—the Admiralty was directed to consider 
a reasonable sum to allow him for the loss of his ship and as 
a reward for his good services—the amount for the use of the 
Adam and Eve had already been estimated at £ 570 10 0 by 
the Admiralty, and, January 18, 1678, he was awarded £100 
to be paid by a London Merchant, Garden Corbin, who was 
ordered to pay it from the money in his hands raised by the 
Virginia Assembly: subsequently, the money was to be paid 
in Virginia. Gardiner not being willing to go to Virginia for 
it, offered to take £20 less if paid in England, but he was paid 
the whole sum later on. June 25, 1679, he was recommended 
to the Admiralty for employment. Do. do., pp. 749, 750, 756, 
761, 774, 845. 

December 22, 1677, the Petition of Otto Thorpe was referred 
to the Committee—he complained that though for his loyalty 
and refusal to join them, he had with his wife been imipris- 
oned by the Rebels and plundered of over £1200, Berkeley had 
seized the remainder of his “poore Estate and particularly 12 
hogshead of sweetscented Tobacco”, and he had been forced to 
compromise by giving Berkeley a Bill for £100 and forgiving 
him a just debt of £97. The same disposition was made of 
the complaint of Alexander Walker from whom Berkeley had 
taken 23 hogsheads in January 1677, when the country was at 
peace, Walker’s offence “being only the taking Bacons un- 
lawfully Oath (which he was forced to do by threats)”. Also 
that of Elizabeth, widow of William Dudley, Sr., from whom 
on the like pretext he had taken 15 hogsheads, and that of 
Sands Knowles whose estate had been plundered by one Rob- 
ert Beverley,? October 20, 1676, “in the hurry and distraction 
of the late Rebellion”: Do. do., pp. 752, 3. 





7“Col. Robert Beverley, Clerke of the General Assembly”, appears 
in the Report of the Culpeper Committee read by the Privy Council, 
March 16th, 1679: of him and Col. Edward Hill, it is said that they 
“have appeared unto us under a Character of evill ffame and behaviour 
in their . . . . offices, Our humble opinion is that they be put out of 
all Employment and not admitted to any Place of Trust untill your 
Majestys Pleasure be further known”. This recommendation was ap- 
proved and acted upon (very unjustly as some of the best people in 
Virginia said): Do. do., pp. 809-813. 
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The complaint of Elizabeth Dudley was reported as well- 
founded and she received full relief, March 19, 1679: Do. do., 
p. 813: what was reported or done in the other complaints 
does not appear. 

March 19, 1679, three Commanders of the ships in the Gov- 
ernor’s service were rewarded for “their Loyalty and Services 
during the said Rebellion”, Robert Morris receiving £100 and 
Nicholas Prinne and John Consitt, £50 each. On June 11. 
1679, a fourth Captain, Thomas Grantham, received £200: Do. 
do., pp. 814, 815; 838. 
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THE VIRGINIA SOCIETY OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI’S GIFT TO WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 115) 





OPPOSITION TO THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI 





A more potent cause of the desire of the Society to present 
its fund to an educational institution, lay in the opposition 
which had been aroused among men of influence, against the 
Society. Objection was to be found chiefly amongst those who 
had not rendered military service and were therefore not eligi- 
ble for membership. 

The Adamses were particularly hostile. To Samuel Adams’s 
watchful and suspicious mind, the association was “a plan dis- 
gustful to the American feeling”. John Adams considered it 
“the first step taken to deface the beauty of our Temple of 
Liberty”, “the deepest piece of cunning yet attempted; it is 
sowing the seeds of all that European Courts wish to grow up 
among us, viz., of vanity, ambition, corruption, discord and 
sedition”, though he later spoke of the Cincinnati as “enjoying 
the sweetest of rewards in the grateful affection of their fellow- 
citizens”, and when the Cincinnati “pledge their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honors, I believe no man will doubt 
their integrity”. John Quincy Adams wrote to his father that 
Samuel Adams “had been much opposed to General Lincoln, 
and had sufficient influence to prevent his being chosen even a 
councillor, because he is a member of the Society of Cincin- 
nati’. The Cincinnati, he added, “is daily acquiring strength, 
and will infallibly become a body dangerous, if not fatal to the 
Constitution”. John Adams even sought to show that Cincin- 
natus himself had been somewhat overrated. 


Doctor Franklin indulged in some ridicule of the Institution 
and condemned the members as “forming an order of Hered- 
itary Knights”, and said that their Eagle resembled a turkey— 
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for which he was glad since the turkey is an honest bird while 
the eagle is not. But he subsequently accepted honorary mem- 
bership in the Society. John Jay thought that the “Order will 
eventually divide us into two mighty factions”, and Elbridge 
Gerry was likewise opposed. 

The Massachusetts Legislature declared the Cincinnati “dan- 
gerous to the peace, liberty and safety of the United States”, 
while Rhode Island threatened such of her citizens with dis- 
franchisement as were members of the Society. The Gover- 
nor of South Carolina spoke vehemently against the Order to 
the Legislature. 

Judge AZdanus Burke of South Carolina was the Society’s 
most violent critic. He saw visions of a “race of hereditary 
patricians and nobility”, and his pamphlet was the basis of 
Mirabeau’s Considérations sur Ordre de Cincinnatus (1784), 
perhaps the most extreme of the writings against the Order. 
Burke’s tract was widely circulated and had not a little to do 
with keeping alive the active opposition of politicians. 

But the most influential of the Society’s opponents, not alone 
in his native Virginia, was Thomas Jefferson. He felt that it 
was contrary to the “letter of some of our Constitutions and 
to the spirit of all of them”, and in opposition to “the natural 
equality of man”. He declared himself to be “an enemy of 
the Institution from the first moment of its conception”, con- 
sidered “their meetings objectionable”, and “the charitable part 
of the Institution still more likely to do mischief”, and advised 
the members to “distribute their funds, renounce their exist- 
ence”, and “melt up their eagles”. 

Mr. Jefferson’s attacks on the Society of the Cincinnati were 
answered in Major Henry Lee’s book: Observations on the 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, a work written in defense of 
Major Lee’s father, “Light Horse Harry” Lee, from certain 
aspersions cast by Jefferson, who is said to have disliked the 
intimacy which existed between General Washington and Gen- 
eral Lee. 

Major Henry Lee was born at Stratford in 1787 and died 
in Paris on January 30, 1837. He served as Major in the 
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36th United States Infantry in the War of 1812, and was 
afterwards Consul General to the Barbary States, holding also 
other public offices of importance. He was the half brother 
of General Robert E. Lee, and as he was a graduate of Wash- 
ington Academy in the class of 1807, his memory forms an- 
other bond in the mystical tie connecting the names of Wash- 
ington and of Lee to that institution of learning which honors 
their memory by seeking to perpetuate their ideals. 


THE VIRGINIA CINCINNATI ABOLISH THE HEREDITARY 
SUCCESSION 


But Jefferson’s influence in Virginia was very great and 
his constant warnings and bitter criticisms had their effect. 
Even General Washington began to feel that the Cincinnati 
had better drop the hereditary feature, since this was what 
caused most of the criticism. Accordingly in a circular letter 
to the several State Societies, dated May 15, 1784, he, in his 
capacity as President General, said: 


Notwithstanding we are thus conscious for ourselves of the 
rectitude of our intentions in instituting and becoming mem- 
bers of this Fraternity; and notwithstanding we are confident 
the highest evidence can be produced from your past, and will 
be given by your future behavior, that you could not have been 
influenced by any other motives than those of friendship, 
patriotism, and benevolence; yet, as our designs in some re- 
spects have been misapprehended, . . .; as the original in- 
stitution appeared, in the opinion of many respectable char- 
acters, to have comprehended objects incompatible with the 
genius and spirit of the confederation; and as in this case it 
would eventually frustrate our purposes and be productive of 
consequences which we had not foreseen. Therefore, to re- 
move every cause of inquietude, to annihilate every source of 
jealousy, to designate explicitly the ground on which we wish 
to stand, and give one more proof that the late officers of the 
American Army have a claim to be reckoned among the most 
faithful citizens, we have agreed that the following material 
alterations and amendments should take place: 


He then sets forth the abolition of the hereditary succession 
and goes into further detail as to the unfortunate misunder- 
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standing of the pure motives which inspired him and his officers 
in instituting the Cincinnati. This decision to abolish the he- 
reditary feature of the Cincinnati was made at the first general 
meeting of the Society after its institution, and held at Phila- 
delphia from May 4 to 18, 1784. The Virginia Society’s rep- 
resentatives were: Brigadier-General George Weedon (Presi- 
dent), Colonel William Heth, Colonel Henry Lee (“Light 
Horse Harry”), and Colonel James Wood. The meeting 
adopted what is known as the “Altered and Amended Insti- 
tution of the Society of the Cincinnati”, and it is to this in- 
strument that Washington refers in his circular letter. 


General Washington’s letter was read to the meeting of the 
Virginia Society held at the Town House in Fredericksburg on 
October 5, 1784. On motion it was: 

Resolved Unanimously, That the institution as Altered and 


Amended by the General Society at their first Meeting, be 
adopted. 


Similar action was taken by North Carolina, Massachusetts 
and some of the other States, but New Hampshire and others 
were opposed, and as the Institution required the ratification of 
the changes by each of the thirteen State Societies, the altera- 
tions were not effective, so that the Cincinnati has come down 
to us unchanged, hereditary succession and all. 


The Virginia Society, howev:r, never changed its decision, 
and no hereditary members were ever admitted until the So- 
ciety was revived in 1889. On December 11, 1785, Washing- 
ton wrote to Hamilton regretting that the changes in the Insti- 
tution had not been adopted, saying that he felt that such were 
necessary “if the Society of the Cincinnati mean to live in 
peace with the rest of their fellow citizens”. But by the end 
of the century feeling against the Society had about died down, 
and no more fears were expressed by the President General. 
He at all times took the greatest interest in the activities of the 
Society and guided it with his council. In a letter to Knox 
of October 16, 1783, he speaks of his gift to the Cincinnati of 
five hundred dollars. He continued to sign all official docu- 
ments, notably the diplomas of membership, as long as he lived, 
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and some of these parchments signed by him at Mount Vernon 
were among the last official acts of his life. 


The Virginia Society, adhering to its resolution to admit no 
hereditary members, held its last meeting in Richmond on May 
14, 1824. Thereafter the Cincinnati did not exist as an organ- 
ization for 65 years. During this interval, however, not a few 
descendants of original Virginia members were admitted to 
other State Societies, notably those of Maryland and South 
Carolina which have had a continuous existence. On July 26, 
1889, the Society was revived by a group of descendants of 
original members, and a provisional organization formed. At 
the meeting of the General Society on May 10, 1899, the Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia was formally re- 
admitted to full standing as a State Society, and has flourished 
since that time. Today,as contemplated by the Institution, there 
are the fourteen State Societies of the Cincinnati, one in each 
of the original thirteen States and one in France. Membership 
depends not on the residence of the present members, but on 
that of the Revolutionary officers whom they represent. 


DISPOSITION OF THE FUNDS OF THE VIRGINIA CINCINNATI 


The Amended Institution of the General Society of the 
Cincinnati, adopted at the Triennial Meeting of 1784, contains 
the following paragraph: 

Section 12—The funds of each State meeting shall be loaned 
to the State by permission of the legislature, and the interest 
only annually to be applied for the purposes of the Society, 
and if, in process of time, difficulties should occur in executing 
the intentions of the Society, the legislatures of the several 
states shall be requested to make such equitable dispositions as 
may be most correspondent with the original design of the 
Institution. 

This is the provision often cited in the several court cases 
anent the Virginia Cincinnati fund as “Section 12 of the Con- 
stitution of the Cincinnati Society”. 


While the funds of the Virginia Cincinnati were never loaned 
to the State, the members realized that they must make pro- 
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vision for the disposition of this money. By their own vote 
they had declined to admit any hereditary members, and they 
saw that the income required for pensions to needy members 
and their families would represent a comparatively small part 
of their endowment. It is stated that Brigadier-General Daniel 
Morgan was the member who first suggested that the fund be 
used for educational purposes, especially for Washington 
Academy. 


PETITION OF WASHINGTON ACADEMY 


News of the possibility of the gift to an educational insti- 
tution spread rapidly, and the Trustees of Washington Acad- 
emy addressed the following petition to the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati : 


To the President and members of the 
Cincinnati Society 
Gentlemen, 

There is a general expectation in the public mind that your 
Society will at its next meeting apply its funds to some public 
purpose, and most probably to some seminary of learning; on 
this account you will undoubtedly receive a number of appli- 
cations.— 

The Trustees of Washington Academy supposing that none 
can come forward with better pretensions than themselves, have 
appointed the undersigned committee to address you on the sub- 
ject and to lay before you a correct statement of its affairs — 


The importance of forming a Seminary in the Western part 
of Virginia of sufficient respectability to attract the attention 
of our citizens must be obvious to every one; from the want 
of such an institution numbers of our youth are annually sent 
to distant parts of the Union and educated at a very consider- 
able expense: we apprehend it w’d appear from the most mod- 
erate calculation that in this way Virginia pays to the other 
states a tax of at least 20,000 Dollars a year.— 

So much money annually drawn from the circulating medium 
of our country must be a serious inconvenience and one which 
could easily be removed by erecting a respectable Seminary in 
some healthy part of our own state which might be competent 
to all the purposes of liberal education, and it is the opinion of 
many of our citizens that this point would be gained by bestow- 
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ing your funds on Washington Academy: To enable you to 
judge of this matter we here present you with a statement of 
the property belonging to the Seminary. 


The principal fund is a donation from the late General Wash- 
ington of 100 shares in the James’s River Company—inde- 
pendent of this there are lands buildins library & some mathe- 
matical and philisophical apparatus which could not be esti- 
mated at less than 6 or 7 thousand dollars, literary men will 
easily percieve that it is not adequate to the establishment of 
such a seminary as the oldest and largest state in the union 
ought to possess. It will be found necessary to enlarge our 
buildings—, to increase our Library & apparatus and to employ 
various professors in the different branches of Science; so that 
however productive the shares in James’s River company may 
hereafter become We cannot for a length of time assume that 
respectable & useful ground which we have so long and so 
earnestly contemplated without some additional aid.— 


And will you permit us, Gentlemen, to suggest that if you 
bestow your property on an Institution destitute of funds how- 
ever laudable your intentions may be, it appears to us that the 
public interest will not be greatly promoted.—A great share of 
the donation must be sunk in erecting buildings &c. and but 
little left to give it permanent respectability; perhaps not suffi- 
cient to perpetuate its existance; And is it not evident that in 
our state Literature has been materially injured by establishing 
a great many petty seminaries which have distracted the atten- 
tion of the public whilst no one has been of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract general notice.— 


It might not here be improper to say something of the local 
advantages of Washington Academy. It is situated in Rock- 
bridge county in that fine tract of country formerly known by 
the name of Wood’s-creek lands in the forks of James’s River 
one mile from the navigation of its north branch and on an 
eminence three fourths of a mile from Lexington so that whilst 
it enjoys an extensive prospect of the circumjacent country and 
a view of the town, it has, after the manner of the ancients & 
conforably to the great design of its institution, an uninter- 
rupted retirement for study.— 


By referrence to the map of Virginia it will be seen that 
Lexington is about the centre of the State; its situation is suf- 
ficiently convenient to those large and fertile tracts of country 
which ly on the branches of the Potomac & James’s River and 
also to those extensive tho’ infant settlements on the waters of 
the Holstein Kenhawa & various other streams which fall into 
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the Ohio—and we apprehend the time is not far distant when 
the healthiness of our climate will recommend Washington 
Academy to young Gentlemen from Eastern Virginia; sickly 
students could not choose a more favorable spot for repairing 
a constitution debilitated by those diseases which are incident 
to many parts of our country; we are warranted from actual 
observation to say that in many cases a summer session’s resi- 
dence at this place will produce as good an effect as a season 
spent at the mineral waters.—As the adjacent country is fertile 
and considerably remote from the tidewater-navigation all kinds 
of provision will forever continue cheap—the whole necessary 
expenses of a student at this time does not exceed (his clothes 
excepted) 100 Dollars a year.—The vicinity has always been 
noted for industry and sobriety of manners so that perhaps no 
place would present fewer inducements to dissipation or any 
kind of extravagance.— 


As our funds have not been productive until very lately the 
Academy has been conducted something after the manner of a 
grammar school: There have been no regular classes & not a 
sufficient number of professors. But the Board have deter- 
mined to reduce the Students during the ensuing winter to 
classes and to direct their attention to the following course of 
Study, Viz,— 

Students beginning the Latin & Greek languages to be placed 
in a grammar school connected with the Academy until they 
shall have made such progress in those languages as to be able 
to finish them in one year.—The first year after they enter the 
regular classes will be spent in completing their knowledge of 
those languages—The second in the study of mathematics in- 
cluding arithmetic Algebra Euclids elements and their applica- 
tion to Trigonometry surveying navigation together with conic 
sections—Students of the third year will study natural philoso- 
phy including Electricity & Chymistry. Astronomy—the use 
of the Globes & Geography. A greater proportion of the Fourth 
year than any of the preceding will be devoted to original com- 
position: but during this year they will study Belles Lettres 
English grammar Logic & the Law of Nature & Nations.— 

As Agents have been appointed who will attend the meeting 
of your Society and who are furnished with a copy of our 
Laws for the government of the Students, it is deemed un- 
necessary to say much on that subject; It will be seen from 
the Laws themselves that whilst the Board exercise no reli- 
gious or political intolerance they are nevertheless solicitous 
to prevent every species of immorality & dissipation.—Believ- 
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ing that it is painful for Parents to send their children from 
under their own immediate inspection for a number of years 
at a time of life when their principles are just forming and 
that it is never done but with a view to acquire some substantial 
advantage which cannot be acquired at home, it has ever been 
the policy in this place as much as possible to fix the attention 
of the Students on those solid attainments—those important 
branches of Science which must form the basis of their future 
greatness.— 

We have no doubt the Cincinnati Society will appropriate 
their funds in such a manner as appears calculated to produce 
the greatest public benefit, we have therefore taken the liberty 
of submitting this statement of facts with a few comments that 
you might have an opportunity of judging whether it w’d not 
be more for the interest of Virginia to bestow them on Wash- 
ington Academy than to apply them in any other way— 


G. A. Baxter 


$i Paes pacer: 


PETITION OF HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


At the same time the friends of Hampden-Sydney College 
were active. The following petition signed by four of the 
Trustees, the first three of whom were members of the Cin- 
cinnati, though likewise undated, was probably presented at 
this time: 


The undersigned Trustees of Hampden-Sidney College for 
themselves and the rest of their body, beg leave to state That 
they have been informed that your body have convened for the 
very honorable purpose of contributing your aid to the encour- 
agement of learning in this State. That it is your intention 
either to lay the foundation of an original institution for that 
purpose, or to add your funds to those of some one already 
founded, in order to make the funds more adequate to the ob- 
ject intended. 

The undersigned Trustees hope that if the above stated in- 
formation be correct, it will not be deemed improper in them 
to make a statement to your body of the condition of the Col- 
lege of which they are members, and to express their hopes 
that if you should determine on consideration to bestow your 
funds on any institution already established, that the College of 
Hampden-Sidney may be the object on which your bounty will 
be placed. 
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The College of Hampden-Sidney was founded originally on 
private donations, since its establishment the Commonwealth 
has made two donations of lands, that had escheated to the 
State; The property of all kinds which belongs to that insti- 
tution, it is supposed may be estimated at Ten Thousand dol- 
lars; Its situation is remarkable for healthfulness, and its posi- 
tion very convenient to all the middle Country of this State, 
and to the upper parts of North and South Carolina, which is 
verifyed by the numbers that have been educated there from 
both those States, altho much good has been done by this insti- 
tution, and as we believe more young men educated at that 
place than any other in the State which had no greater means. 
The efforts of the Trustees have been unceasing to increase 
their funds, yet we much fear these means will not be sufficient 
to answer the ends intended, and to make this such an institu- 
tion as is absolutely necessary in the middle parts of this State, 
especially as it is doubted whether their present funds will 
enble them to retain the respectable gentleman who at present 
presides over the School and such professors as are necessary. 
The donation now proposed by your body to be made to some 
school or other, would be sufficiently ample when added to the 
funds of that College to render it one of the most respectable 
and useful institutions in this State or in the United States. 


John B. Scott 

C. Scott 

Clement Carrington 
Abm. V. Venable 


WASHINGTON ACADEMY CHOSEN FOR THE GIFT 


At a meeting of the Society of the Cincinnati of Virginia at 
the Capitol in Richmond on the 13th to 15th of December, 
1802, on motion it was 


Ist. Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, of thirteen, 
to make an appropriation of the funds of the Society to such 
object as may be agreed upon by the present meeting—subject, 
however, to a confirmation by a majority of the whole number 
composing the Society at the next general meeting, in person or 
by proxy appointed in writing or by letter to the President, and 
of which due notice shall be given in the public papers and by 
letter from the President. 


2nd. Resolved, That the object of appropriation of the 
funds of this Society be the Seminary of learning in the county 
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of Rockbridge, denominated the Washington Academy (to 
which the shares of James’s river company heretofore vested 
in our late illustrious Leader and Hero General Washington, 
have by him been appropriated) subject to such charges of a 
charitable nature as have been or may be adopted by the So- 
ciety. 

3rd. Resolved, That the mode of appropriation of the funds 
of this Society by the Committee appointed for that purpose, if 
confirmed as provided by the first resolution, shall be the pur- 
chase of shares in the James River Company and lands within 
the State of Virginia, as may in their opinion be most bene- 
ficial, and the conveyance thereof to the Trustees of the Wash- 
ington Academy, to be held unalienable for the use of the said 
academy, provided, however, that the said committee shall re- 
tain a control over the product of the property purchased so 
long, and to such amount, as may be sufficient to meet the ob- 
jects of Charity referred to it in the second resolution. 


4th. Resolved, That the next General meeting shall be on 
the second Monday in December next at the Capitol in the City 
of Richmond. 


Committee appointed in pursuance of the first resolution, 
viz :— 


James Wood, Churchill Jones, 
Edward Carrington, William Mosely, 
William Heth, Robert Porterfield, 
Samuel Coleman, Robert Gamble, 
Larkin Smith, Marks Vandevale, 
William Bentley, Jno. Pryor, 

Jno. White. 


The Minutes of the Board of Trustees of Washington Acad- 
emy, January 31, 1803, state: 


From his [Blackburn’s] Report it appeared that the Cin- 
cinnati Society had determined by a vote of the majority of 
the members present to appropriate their Funds to the benefit 
of this Institution. On motion the following Resolution was 
adopted, that A. Moore, S. L. Campbell, Wm Lyle, James Mc- 
Dowell or any three of them shall be a Comte whose duty 
shall be to write to the Members of the Cincinnati Society 
Resident in Kentucky and elsewhere soliciting their approbation 
in the Donation made at the meeting of a Board of that Society 
in Richmond in Decem. 1802. 
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In accordance with the above resolution, a circular was sent 
on March 9, 1803, and a second circular, evidently of the same 
import, was sent out a few months later. It reads: 


Washington Academy, October 25, 1803 
Sir, 

SOMETIME ago the undersigned had the honor of address- 
ing a circular letter to the members of the Cincinnati Society— 
we then stated that your Society at its last meeting, had appro- 
priated its funds to the use of Washington Academy ; with such 
reservation as would answer those charitable purposes contem- 
plated at its formation—but the meeting not being as full as 
could have been wished, the members then present were un- 
willing to make their decision final; and determined that the 
appropriation should not be carried into effect until the absent 
members might have an opportunity of voting. 

In this state of affairs we bring to your notice the pretensions 
of Washington Academy, hoping that you would be forward to 
patronize a Seminary which is denominated from your immor- 
tal and beloved Leader—which is endebted to his generosity 
for a handsome donation—and which, with the addition of your 
funds, would possess an establishment sufficient to render it 
extensively and permanently useful—and from many letters 
which we have received on this subject we are encouraged to 
believe that the members of the Cincinnati are pretty generally 
disposed to what the illustrious Washington had begun—to 
amplify that Institution which his liberality had brought into 
public notice; and which now looks up to them as the only 
patrons who are likely to place it on that respectable ground 
which it desires to occupy. 

But it has been suggested by some of our friends, who are 
members of your honorable Society, that we ought to give 
further information as to the mode of voting—Here we beg 
leave to state, that if you are disposed to favor Washington 
Academy, and cannot conveniently attend the next meeting 
yourself, it will be necessary for you to appoint by writing 
some person, who can be present, to act as your proxy—or that 
you communicate your vote by letter to the President of the 
Society. 

For your fuller satisfaction on this point, permit us to sub- 
join a resolution of the last meeting of the Cincinnati, which 
respects the mode of voting— 
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“On motion, it was unanimously resolved, that a Committee 
of 13 be appointed to make an appropriation of the funds of 
the society to such objects as may be agreed upon by the 
present meeting, subject however to confirmation by a majority 
of the whole members composing the society at the next gen- 
eral meeting, in person or by proxy, appointed in writing, or 
by letter to the President; and of which due notice shall be 
given in the public papers, and by letter from the President” 


The meeting at which this business is to be finally determined, 
will be held at Richmond, on the 2d Monday in December next. 


With much respect, we are, Sir, 
Your humble servants, 


S. Blackburn 
G. A. Baxter 


A Committee of the Board of 
Washington Academy. 


The Minutes of the Board of Trustees of Washington Acad- 
emy for November 3, 1803, state: 


sai It being represented to the Board that a meeting of 
the Cincinnati Society of this State will take place on the 2d 
Monday in Decem. next and that it is probable that at that meet- 
ing the Funds of said Society may be appropriated to some 
public literary institution—On motion it was ordered that Sam- 
uel Blackburn and Andrew Alexander be appointed Agents on 
behalf of this institution, for said Donation should any be 
made. And that the Rev. G. A. Baxter, Saml. L. Campbell and 
Andrew Moore be a Com’tee who or any two of them are to 
unite with the aforesaid Agents in drafting an address to the 
said Society representing the situation and pretensions of this 
Institution and also in writing to any of the Members of the 
said Society individually what they may think proper. 


More letters to the members of the Society of the Cincinnati 
were the result of this resolution, some of the replies being 
preserved in the records of Washington and Lee University. 


(To be continued) 
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RANDOLPH AND TUCKER LETTERS* 





Contributed by Mrs. Geo. P. Coleman with Notes. 





Draught of a letter} intended for Richard Rush, Esgqr., 
Comptroller of the Treasury at Washington, in answer to one 
of the 27th of September 1813 recd from him. 


Note by St. George Tucker 





Williamsburg October 27th 1813 
Sir 
An absence of more than three months from this place, pre- 
vented me the pleasure of receiving your very polite and ob- 
liging letter of the 27th of last month, until yesterday morn- 
ing. Accept I beseech you my greatful acknowledgements for 
such a mark of esteem from a Gentleman to whom I did not 
venture to presume that I was known, either by Character or 
otherwise. It is a proof that there is more real philanthropy 
in the world, than many are disposed to imagine. 


Nothing could have been more unexpected than the very 
exalted encomium which your friend, the late President Adams, 
has condescended to bestow on one of those effusions of the 
heart, which I have sometimes indulged, and which has found 
its way to the public eye without my privity. Had it proceeded 





+ This letter continues the correspondence between President Adams, 
Richard Rush, and St. George Tucker, begun in the last number of The 
Virginia Historical Magazine. Rush having forwarded to Tucker a 
very complimentary aperocesion by Mr, Adams of a poem of Tucker’s, 
which had been brought to his notice, Mr. Adams had expressed a desire 
to “know something of the biography of Mr. Tucker of Virginia”. The 
latter seems to have been promptly inspired to write this detailed account 
of his life, evidently being carried away by the interest of his own remi- 
niscences until he almost forgot the purpose for which they were written, 
as is indicated by the frankly, self-critical memorandum with which he 
concludes the epistle. 


* Copyright, 1934, George P. Coleman. 
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from a less venerable character, I could not, without an un- 
pardonable degree of vanity, have believed it serious; consid- 
ering it in that light, I cannot find language to express my 
feelings on perusing it, without betraying a degree of vanity 
unpardonable in a Man very far advanced in his grand climac- 
tric, or a more contemptible affectation of false modesty. I 
must therefore content myself with thanking both him and 
you for the very favourable light in which you have both viewed 
it. The least return that I can make to Mr. Adams is to gratify 
his Desire of learning something of the Author of the piece on 
which he has been pleased to bestow his approbation. 


I was born in Bermuda and have the happiness of calling the 
present Treasurer of the United States, my Brother. Of our 
Parents and family I shall say nothing more than to refer Mr. 
Adams to the Bermudian, a Poem written in the year 1772 
by our deceased Brother Doctor Nathaniel Tucker, in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, while a student of medicine under his elder 
Brother (then a practising physician in that place) before he 
went to Edinburgh, where he graduated a few years after, & 
being prevented by the revolutionary War from returning to 
America, as he most ardently wish’d, commenced the practice 
of physic in Yorkshire in England, & finally settled, married, 
& died a few years past, at Hull. In that Poem (a copy of 
which I shall myself the pleasure to forward to you for Mr. 
Adams, as also a copy of a still earlier production of his, which 
I flatter myself will also be perused with pleasure) Mr. Adams 
will find, unless my partiality deceive me, a faithful picture of 
a family, in which I might venture to affirm there never was a 
moments Interruption of the most perfect Harmony parental 
tenderness, filial piety, & fraternal affection; such as the author 
has represented.—We were both pupils of the same pedagogue, 
so happily described in the same poem, and left our Country, 
and our fathers house within the same week; and on this very 
day forty two years, I landed in New York, and proceeded 
from thence to this place, to prosecute my studies in the College 
of William & Mary which had been very Strongly recommend- 
ed to my Father by a Gentleman of this place. I was fortunate 
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enough to bring with me such Letters of introduction, as pro- 
cured me the attentions of the most respectable families, and 
introduced me to many of those whom I was afterward happy 
enough to call my friends. After spending a year at College, I 
commenced the Study of the Law, under the auspices of my 
venerable, and much respected friend Mr. Wythe, afterwards 
Chancellor of the State, and having obtained a License to prac- 
tice as an Attorney, I was on the tenth of April 1775 admit- 
ted to the Bar of the General Court then the Supreme Court of 
the Colony, as a practitioner therein. But this was the last 
term that Court ever sat, the inferior Courts had ceased to sit 
from the day that the Boston-port-bill took effect, so that I 
was incapable of supporting myself by my profession, and it 
being inconvenient to my father to support me here any longer, 
my Brother Nathaniel having then gone to prosecute his studies 
in Edinburgh, I left this place, in Obedience to my Father’s 
Desire, in June 1775, & returned to Bermuda. The first news 
that reach’d the Island after my return was of the Battle of 
Bunkers-hill. I had imbibed the strongest attachment to the 
American Cause, and the many marks of the most generous & 
disinterested friendship, which I had received from many of 
the most distinguished & patriotic Characters in Virginia, had 
riveted my affections to it; I had therefore determined when 
ever I should have compleated my legal Education, which it has 
always been my Father’s Intention I should do at the Temple, 
to return & settle in Virginia. But this part of my Father’s 
plan of my Education was necessarily postponed by my elder 
Brother’s being at that time in Edinburgh, as I have already 
mentioned. My American politics rendered me somewhat ob- 
noxious in the Eyes of the Governor of Bermuda, who was not 
only a Zealot in behalf of the mother Country, but had lost a 
Son at Bunker’s-hill & had another still in the army com- 
manded by General Gage. The arrival of Mr. Silas Deane in 
Bermuda in a Vessel sent by Congress, to bring up the powder 
in the Magazine there; his reception & intercourse with my 
father & friends, combined with some other Circumstances, 
probably confirmed an opinion that I was not wholly ignorant 
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of that affair. (I had before I left Virginia mentioned to 
Peyton Randolph, Esqr., then President of Congress, & I think, 
to Mr. Jefferson, also, that there was a considerable Quanity 
of powder there, and that from the situation of the magazine, 
over which there was no Guard, it might be easily got if want- 
ed). In fact, the Chief Justice whom I met in the street the 
next morning after the loss of the powder, said to me, in a 
manner which I could not misunderstand—“If I had not been 
walking with you, upon the parade last night till near twelve 
o’Clock I should suspect from your Coat, that you were the 
person who was described to the Governor as being seen near 
the Magazine.” I will confess I never put on that coat again, 
while I remained in Bermuda. It was singular, that a vessel 
from Charleston, arrived, within three days of the other, being 
sent by the Committee of Safety of that Colony, for the same 
purpose, in consequence of an Hint from another of my Father’s 
Sons. It is supposed that the powder was equally divided be- 
tween them, and that destined for Charleston, arrived in very 
good time for the defence of Fort Moultrie, when attack’d by 
Sir Peter Parker—In a conversation which I had with Mr. 
Deane, I gathered, from what he said, that all hope of Recon- 
ciliation was perfectly at an End in America. The Declaration 
of Independence by Congress, in two or three months after, 
proved this to be the Case, I now determined to return to Vir- 
ginia, whenever I could get a Passage; Lord Dunmore still held 
possession of the navigable waters, so that all intercourse, ex- 
cept with himself and his adherents, was cut off. In August 
or September of the same year, he was diven off from Gwinn’s 
Island and his Flota dispers’d. Several of them came to Ber- 
muda and brought the news that the Chesapeake was open. A 
friend, who knew of my wishes to return to Virginia, proposed 
to me to join with himself & one or two others in the pur- 
chase of a Vessel, which might clear out for the West Indies, 
but proceed to Turk’s-Islands & there take in a Cargoe of Salt, 
which would be a most acceptable supply to the Government, 
just then established in Virginia. My Father enabled me to 
accept the proposal, and in the month of November 1776, I 
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left Bermuda, without taking leave of the Governor or the 
Chief Justice. My arrival in Virginia was on a day doubly 
memorable; I landed at York Town about the same hour that 
the Battle of Princeton was fought. I came up to Williams- 
burg the same Evening, & found all my most particular friends 
there, assembling at a Ball, in consequence of the glorious news 
received that morning of the Capture of the Hessians at Prince- 
ton. I made an offer of my Salt to the Government, who ac- 
cepted it most Chearfully, and gave me a very generous price 
for it; the same Vessel made me one or two more advantageous 
Voyages, and enabled me to wait with patience, for the opening 
of the Courts of Judicature. It being the Desire of the Gov- 
ernment here to remit a considerable quanity of Indigo to the 
West Indies, for the purchase of Arms & Ammunition, I was, 
through the friendship and interest of the late Governor Page, 
then Lieutenant Governor & President of the Council, applied 
to, to undertake the Business. I proceeded to Charleston ac- 
cordingly, where I loaded four fast sailing small Vessels with 
Indigo, and, on my return to Williamsburg, found they had all 
returned safe with the desired Articles—-My journey from 
Charleston was preformed in the month of June; I suffered 
very much from the heat of the weather and a day or two after 
my arrival in Williamsburg was attack’d, for the first time, 
with a bilious Intermittent, which although it yielded for a 
few days, or weeks, to the power of Medicine was never con- 
quered, until the End of three years and a half. It was during 
one of the longest Intermissions of this (to me) pestilential 
Disease, that I met with the Lady whom I married first ;* she 
was the Sister of Col. Theodorick Bland, who then commanded 
a Regiment of Dragoons, and mother of Mr. John Randolph 
late a member of Congress from Virginia, at that time about 
five years old. She had two other sons; the care of their edu- 
cation devolved on me, and was continued until they severally 





*Frances Bland at the time of her marriage to St. George Tucker 
was the widow of John Randolph, of Bizarre and Matoax. Her three 
sons by Randolph were Richard, Theodorick, and John Randolph of 
Roanoke. Of these only the eldest left issue, two delicate sons who died 
unmarried. 
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came of age, not withstanding their Mothers death, several 
years before those periods arrived. We had six children, five 
of whom survived their mother; but two sons are all that are 
now left me. I mention these circumstances, only as a Clue to 
a little piece on domestic happiness, which I wrote some years 
ago, a copy of which I shall do my self the pleasure to enclose 
you.—My Life from the period of my Marriage until the year 
1781, was entirely domestic. In February of that year I joined 
a party of Volunteers, who agreed to march under General 
Robert Lawson of Prince Edward County, to the aid of Gen- 
eral Greene whose army was then retreating before Lord Corn- 
wallis; the Number was about two thousand, and I was hon- 
ored with an appointment, as a Major in Colonel Beverley Ran- 
dolph’s Regicent. We joined General Greene near the Border 
of North Carolina, and were not discharged until Lord Corn- 
wallis had retreated into the more Southern parts of North 
Carolina after the Battle of Guilford. 


Soon after our return, General Greene wrote to General 
Lawson, requesting he would again endeavour to join him with 
a similar force and that he would, if possible, procure all his 
field officers and as many of the others, as he could, to return 
with him; in a short time a second Corps was raised, amounting 
to between twelve and fifteen hundred; I was now honoured 
with the Commission of Lieutenant Colonel. A party of state 
regular troops under Lt. Col. Gaskins was ordered to join us, 
and Baron de Steuben took command of the whole, & we com- 
menced our march from Prince Edward Court-house south- 
wardly, and got into Charlotte County, where the Baron re- 
ceived orders to return, and join the army then under the 
command of the Marquis de la Fayette, which we did accord- 
ingly, and continued with him, until General Washington’s 
arrival, and finally until the termination of the Campaign, 
by the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, with his Army at York- 
town. 


The Courts of Judicature being open about a twelvemonth 
afterwards, I ventured to commence the practice of the Law in 
the County Courts near Petersburg, in the neighborhood of 
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which I resided, although I had not read a page of Law since 
I last left my native Country. My success was very moderate, 
but more than equal to my expectations; a year or two after, 
I ventured to appear at the Bar of the General Court & Court 
of Chancery. Here, too, my success was extremely moderate, 
but I found my business increasing, when a new organization 
of the General Court took place & occasioned such a change in 
the System, that I found myself unable to calculate the result, 
as it regarded my future practice. Some unexpected events, 
which I shall presently mention, in some measure relieved my 
suspense. 

In August 1785 I put in Execution a resolution I had always 
form’d of revisiting my beloved parents, & friends in Bermuda, 
whenever the political state of the two countries would permit. 
I took with me my wife and all of our children, except her son 
John, who was already there, for the reestablishment of his 
health which had been very precarious; and after an Absence 
of nine years, had the happiness of finding my Father & Mother, 
my eldest Brother, Sisters & other near and beloved friends, 
in as good health as when I left them, and ten thousand times 
more happy. We spent three months (the happiest of my 
Life), in the bosom of the best of friends. I there met with 
Governor Browne, Judge Leonard, and a Mr. Swift, all refu- 
gees from the New England states, from all of whom I re- 
ceived the politest attention; General Washington’s health, & 
prosperity to the United States, was the second Toast given 
at all their Tables. 


I left my Father’s house for the last time, two days after he 
had compleated his seventy-second year; he was then a per- 
fectly hardy man, looking ten years at least, younger than I 
do, at an Age ten years short of his. He died, however, with- 
in two years. My mother whose health had for twenty years 
been extremely delicate, survived him several years. Such is 
the uncertainty of human Life! Excuse this digression; I was 
led into it unaware. 

I arrived at our own Residence about the first of December ; 
I then learnt that some “Reflections on the policy and neces- 
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sity of encouraging the Commerce of the Citizens of the United 
States, and of granting them exclusive privileges in trade.” (A 
copy of this phamplet has been preserved by Mr. Mathew 
Carey, in the second Volumn of his American Museum, page 
263) which I had written about the last of the year 1783, or 
the beginning of the succeeding year, had been published in a 
phamplet, by a Gentleman to whom I had given a Copy, and I 
was appointed with James Madison (the present President of 
the U. S.) and Edmund Randolph Esquire, then Attorney 
General, to attend at a Convention of Delegates from the other 
States in the Union, which the General Assembly of Virginia 
proposed to their sister states to be held at Annapolis on the 
first of September 1786, for the purpose of proposing such an 
amendment of the articles of Confederation, as might invest 
Congress with the power of regulating the Commerce of the 
U. S. I repaired thither accordingly; and most cordially con- 
curred in the Recommendation to the States to appoint other 
Deputies to assemble the next year, with more ample powers. 

In the winter 1787, the act for new organizing the General 
Court, & for establishing District Courts was passed: among 
other provisions, required by the proposed change four addi- 
tional Judges of the General Court were to be elected, who, 
with those already in office, were to ride the Circuits; I was 
one of those who were elected; and, being informed of it by a 
Letter from a friend who was a member of the House of 
Delegates, I wrote to him immediately declining the appoint- 
ment; the Assembly rose about half an hour before the Mail 
arrived with my Letter. My wife was then ill, but thought 
to be recovering. About ten days after, I had the misfortune 
to lose her; her sons, who were all at Princeton College when 
she was taken ill, luckily arrived the night before her Malady 
had assumed a character to preclude all Hopes. 

She died five days after. This Calamity together with the 
Importunities & advise of my friends, induced me to accept 
the appointment, which I had before determined to decline. 
The next winter I purchased a house in Williamsburg, & re- 
moved thither for the benefit of educating my Children at the 
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College, without parting with them from under mine own Eye. 
I was, moreover, extremely partial to a place where I had spent 
many very happy days; and I have never repented of the step 
I took.—In the year 1790, (as well as I recollect) my vener- 
able & respected friend Mr. Wythe resigned his office of pro- 
fessor of Law in William & Mary College, and removed to 
Richmond. The partiality of my friends obtained for me the 
Appointment ; I held it, until by the death of Edmund Pendle- 
ton Esquire, President of the Court of Appeals, I was advanced 
to the Bench of that Court, on January 1804. The same year 
my Edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, in five volumes, 
comprehending notes of Reference to the Constitutions and 
Laws of the United States and of the State of Virginia, with 
an appendix to each volume, containing short tracts as appeared 
necessary to form a connected view of the Laws of Virginia, as 
a member of the Federal Union, was published in Philadelphia, 
by Messrs. Birch & Small, to whom I sold the Copy-right. I 
never have heard whether any Copy of it was ever sold east- 
ward of the state of New York. In Virginia it met with toler- 
able success, as I have been informed by the Editors. I resigned 
my office as professor of Law, immediately on being chosen a 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. My particular friend, Wil- 
liam Nelson Esqr. a brother of Governor Nelson, was chosen 
to succeed me. He died in March last, and was among the 
last of my earliest, most intimate, & most valued friends. 
About four years after the death of my first Wife, I mar- 
ried my second, with whom I have lived most happily for two 
& twenty years. She was the Daughter of Sir Peyton Skip- 
with, and like my former wife a young widow, with two Infant 
Children, a son & a daughter,* to whom I have paid the atten- 
tions of a Father, & in return, have received from them those 
of Affectionate Children. We have had three children, only, a 





* The daughter of whom St. George Tucker speaks was Frances, the 
wife of John Coalter. His two sons were Henry St. George Tucker, 
of Winchester, and Beverley Tucker, of Williamsburg, both of whom 
carried out the best traditions of the Tucker family and left sons and 
daughters to carry on the name and the ideals of their progenitor to the 


present day. 
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Son & two daughters, of all whom we were deprived in early 
infancy. I have been nearly as unfortunate in my first Chil- 
dren; the last month deprived me of the last of three daugh- 
ters; I have two Sons yet living; the second, in order of birth, 
died at the Age of thirteen. He was a Child of Promising 
Hopes. My last daughter has been married eleven years, & 
has left a most worthy Husband, and three children to lament 
her loss. My sons are both Lawyers by profession, and, as I 
flatter myself are doing pretty well; the one at Winchester, the 
other in the southern part of the State. 

I had almost forgot to mention, that on the death of Judge 
Tyler, the Federal District Judge in Virginia, last winter, I 
had the honour to be appointed his successor. I had resigned 
my seat in the Court of Appeals two years before, resolving 
thereafter never to engage in any public Business, or office; 
the Importunities of my friends prevailed on me to break that 
Resolution, for the present. But should we be again blest with 
peace, I shall, if alive, most probably resume it. 

Thus, Sir, have I given you Sketch of the most important 
Evens of a Life mark’d by as few interesting Scenes as ever 
any Biographer attempted to delineate. The measure of happi- 
ness that I have enjoy’d has been great, although chequered by 
domestic misfortunes which no man can hope to escape, that 
know his own parents, and connexions; or that enters into that 
State, which God, and nature prescribe to all, who wish to be 
happy in this Life. I fear I have been sometimes too prolix; 
but I have been betrayed into certain minute details by my 
feelings. I therefore flatter myself they will plead in my 
Excuse; more especially with those who have been pleased so 
highly to appreciate the expression of them in the little piece 
which procured me the Honour of President Adams’s notice 
and of your Correspondence. Be pleased to accept for your- 
self, & to present to him, my very sincere wishes for his & 
your health and happiness. 

The style both of your remarks, and Mr. Adams’s, upon the 
little piece which attracted your attention induced me to pre- 
sume, that one or two other little pieces which I propose to 
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select and enclose to you may not be altogether unacceptable. 
* I shall also venture to enclose you a dissertation on Slavery, 
with a proposal for the gradual abolition of it, in the State of 
Virginia which I published in the year 1796. It forms a part 
of an appendix to the first volume of my edition of Blackstone; 
but, doubting whether that work has ever cross’d Hudson’s 
river, I take the Liberty of sending this phamphlet, for Mr. 
Adams’s perusal. I have the honor to be with great respect 
Sir 
Your most obedt. hhble Servt. 
St. G. Tucker 


Richard Rush Esqr 
City of Washington 

Novr. 1, 1813—Memorandum—Thinking this Letter much 
longer, & more minute than I ought to write, I have determined 
to suppress it, & have this day written another, of three pages 
only, which I shall send in the room of it. 

One cannot but be reminded, by the close of this letter of 
the Irishman, who having written a letter to a doctor imploring 
his attendance on the writer’s wife, who was desperately ill, 
and, having persuaded a neighbor to carry the letter over a 
long rough road on a stormy night, detained him for a mo- 
ment to add a postscript—“My wife is dead, you need not 
come”—before despatching his messenger! 

Of the letter which was finally sent to President Adams 
there is also a copy among St. George Tucker’s papers, but it 
outlines briefly the events related in the first copy—perhaps 
more appropriately for the occasion for which it was intended, 
but with so much less interest for readers of the present day, 
it seems better to publish here the fuller, and more ingenuous, 
account of a richly varied life. 





* Hymn to the Creator—lines to Mrs. Ambler on the death of her 
father; On Domestic Happiness—lines written during a lingering sick- 
ness 1813 August 19th. “Days of my youth, ye have wasted away!” 
Imitation of Robert Burns. “What through my Crown amaist is bald.” 
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From RicHARD RusH, CONTROLLER OF THE TREASURY TO 
Jupce St. Georce TUCKER OF WILLIAMSBURG 


Washington, December 2, 1813 
Dear Sir, 


For I must be allowed the privilege of addressing you so in 
acknowledging, with my cordial thanks, the receipt of your 
very acceptable and gratifying letter of the thirty-first of Octo- 
ber. The phamphlet upon slavery, the Bermudian, and the 
Anchoret, also reached me safely. With the merits of the 
first I was made acquainted some years ago, at the time that I 
read the enlightened exposition of our systems of Government 
in the American edition of Blackstone; and the perusal of the 
two last with the manuscript poems annexed, formed a great 
treat to Mrs. Rush and myself on the first evening of their 
arrival. Detaining them only long enough to take a copy of 
some of the manuscript poems, I took the liberty of sending the 
three books to my venerable correspondent Mr. Adams. With 
the request, in your name, that he would except them. Your 
obliging favor to me I also transmitted. From his answer re- 
ceived two days ago, I must beg leave to extract, in his own 
words, the following passages. 

“You have most unexpectedly procured for me a very high 
gratification by making me acquainted with so many anecdotes 
of one of the most sentimental and accomplished families our 
country can boast. I feel myself more nearly attached to Judge 
Tucker since I learned that he had his legal education under my 
friend Mr. Wythe one of the most learned and amiable men I 
have known. 

I have read the dissertation upon slavery and known of noth- 
ing better said, upon the most difficult subject and the most 
intricate problem the U. S. have to solve. I have always pittied 
the masters as much as the negroes, and with infinite astonish- 
ment have heard the great planters of the south express their 
enthusiastic approbation of that decree which set all the blacks 
in the French West Indies fee per saltum. 


I have read the Bermudian and the anchoret. The descrip- 
tion of the enchanting island, and everything else in both pieces 
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are proofs of a rich vein of poetry no less than of moral and 
social feeling without which human life would not be tolerable. 
Judge Tucker must live to accomplish the third year of his six- 
teenth lustre, before he will be so good a Judge as I am, of 
the merit of his own poetry. 

I cannot approve of his inclination to retirement. Such ac- 
complishments and such sentiments ought not to be out of the 
public sight, or dissatisfied with public employment till reason 
and conscience, unquestionable revelation from heaven, and 
the only Demons as I believe that Socrates consulted, require 
or at least approve of submission to it. I return the Judge’s 
excellent letter and desire you to present to him, and accept for 
yourself, the respectful thanks of his and yours 


Friend 
John Adams. 


To finish, at this time, with a few words on my own part, 
I do, and sir, suspect with you that the edition of Blackstone 
from your pen is not as much known in New England as I 
think it ought to be. While I was at the Philadelphia bar I 
was sorry to observe that, with a few exceptions, the lawyers 
there would not trust their students with it. The plain fact is 
that it departs too much from the English model for five out 
of six of all our lawyers north of Delaware. But the sound 
Americanism and republican truth of its doctrines, combined 
with its ample research and classic manner, will I trust, at one 
day, render it more universally the stock work for the Ameri- 
can student of Government and jurisprudence. 


With the highest respect I am, 
dr sir, your obt. faithful servt 


Richard Rush 
Hon: St. George Tucker 
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WAR RECOLLECTIONS 





The writer of these sketches, Susan Mary Pittman, was 
born in 1842 and was a descendant of the Pittmans, Carters, 
Williams and Carsons. In the late 1840’s her family migrated 
to eastern Iowa. Susan, still a little girl, had spent much time 
in the home of her namesake aunt, Susan Carter, widow of 
Mr. John Carter, who lived five miles north of Winchester 
on the Valley Pike. 

When the Pittmans moved west, Susan remained with Mrs. 
Carter and thus it came about that this young girl and her 
cousin, Emma Pittman Payne, who also made her home with 
Mrs. Carter when not teaching, were so largely the dependence 
of the aged aunt when the war broke out. 


The exposed position of the house, directly on the Pike 
and only a few miles from the northern border of Virginia 
(the “Gateway of the South”), made it the scene of almost 
continuous shiftings of troops and wagon trains, often of skir- 
mishes and occasionally of heavy battles. 


The stories are the memories of a lady of nearly 90, writ- 
ten down at the expense of great rheumatic pain and much 
labor, at the request of Winchester cousins and friends. 


LitTLeE PHIL 


Sheridan, the picturesque, came with his magnificent army ; 
his iron grasp seemed to reach the inmost recesses of every 
home. Yet he was not personally mean and tyrannical, as were 
Milroy and White. We came to have not only kindly feeling, 
but sincere admiration for the dashing little Irishman and I 
cherish grateful remembrance of many favors at his hands. 

With all his courage, he was known to be so tender-hearted 
that he could not endure a woman’s tears. It was finally de- 
cided that he must be protected from female wiles or the cause 
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would be ruined, so an order was issued that all communication 
with the Commanding General must be held through the Pro- 
vost Marshal. Several ladies contrived to elude the vigilance 
of that tyrannical official and, gaining access to Sheridan’s 
presence, poured out their grievances with true Southern fer- 
vor. They wrought mightily upon the sympathies of the little 
General. Finally the tears began to flow and he was van- 
quished. Every vestige of military glory left him, but he was 
never more the hero than when, trotting up and down the room 
in most unmilitary fashion, he pathetically exclaimed, “Ladies, 
for God’s sake, don’t cry.” 

My own adventure with General Sheridan occurred when, 
having occasion to seek his favor, I flanked his lines. It was 
just after the memorable attack at Cedar Creek which so nearly 
proved disastrous, when “Sheridan was 20 miles away.” Be- 
cause of my knowledge of the country, I walked into his head- 
quarters with a gentleman friend without encountering guard 
or picket until I reached his door. It created some consterna- 
tion at headquarters, for if I could do it openly, why could 
not someone do it secretly and capture the outfit? 


The gallant little General scolded me vigorously, but failed 
to make me realize the enormity of my crime, since I argued 
I was trying to get to him. I could understand how dreadful 
it would have been, if I had been trying to get away from 
him, but couldn’t see that I was to blame for trying to get to 
him. I was certainly the abused party and, if he didn’t want 
me to come, his guards ought to have kept me away. That 
was their business. It was mine to see him if I could. 


He tried to look very stern as he discoursed upon the enor- 
mity of the risk I took, but we detected a lurking smile. The 
friend on whose behalf I had ventured sat by quite overawed. 
He was a loyal citizen from the North, too. General Sheridan 
not only granted my request, but kept me in mind and when 
afterward an order to burn our house was taken to him for 
signature, he gave orders for its protection. I had many other 
evidences of his kindly remembrance during the remainder of 
his Valley campaign. 
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A SHOPPING Tour 


The pass given me by General Sheridan read: “Pass Miss 
Pittman, servant and carriage, on all roads to and from Win- 
chester. By order of General Commanding.” Looking it over 
with my neighbor, she said, ““Why can’t we go to Martinsburg 
on that pass?” This was a privilege granted only to loyal 
citizens who had taken the iron-clad oath, which we had stead- 
fastly refused. While I did not have sufficient current funds 
to warrant the risk, my friend had, and when she proposed to 
furnish driver, carriage and expense incurred, I agreed. 

We started one bright morning on the “long gray trail”, 
presented the pass when challenged, drove up to the hotel be- 
fore noon and launched into a revel of shopping. It was cut 
short for me by my arrest and summons to the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office. My friends were much excited, but with Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s pass tucked away, I rather enjoyed the fray. 
It was a new sensation to be escorted through the streets by 
a corporal’s guard. 

The office was crowded. I was cheerfully at ease in answer- 
ing impatient questions. It seemed to exasperate the Provost 
Marshal and to amuse the crowd. He launched into a criticism 
of General Sheridan. When he so far forgot himself as to 
assert that he wouldn’t have given a Rebel such liberties, I said 
soothingly, “Of course not. I would not expect it of you. 
General Sheridan is a gentleman as well as a soldier.” He 
abruptly dismissed me without the formality of a guard. I 
had to wend my way alone through the crowd and the street 
to the hotel. 

But the adventure had not ended. We had eighteen miles 
to travel ; when little more than half way, we had a breakdown. 
We managed to reach a small town for repairs which con- 
sumed so much time that night fell upon us while we were 
more than four miles from home, and we mere overtaken by 
a squad of Yankee cavalry. They pushed us so closely that 
our good old darky driver became alarmed and said, “You 
ladies better stop on the road and I'll come for you in the 
morning.” 
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We were then at the imposing residence of a loyal citizen 
of the plain language sect. The gentleman himself opened the 
door. Stating our circumstances, I appealed for shelter for the 
night. He asserted that it was not convenient, that the sol- 
diers would not hurt us, and closed the door upon us. 

The next house was the plain little home of a young couple 
who welcomed us to their shelter. I hope to meet them in 
the great beyond. They entertained us kindly and we rested 
safely until our driver came for us next morning. We had 
garnered enough supplies for weeks to come. I had acquired 
a new dress and felt compensated for the ordeal. 


ANOTHER “SHERIDAN’S RIDE” 


During his sojourn in Winchester in the early part of his 
occupation of the Valley, General Sheridan went one day with 
his staff and body guard and part of the engineering corps to 
inspect a bridge a few miles north of our home. It was a mag- 
nificently equipped body of men. The General, resplendent in 
full uniform, rode his famous charger, and altogether it was 
a superb array of military grandeur. From the shadow of a 
large tree in our yard, I watched them pass. 

On their return, I detected a very decided unbending in the 
dignity which had been so impressive before. Some of the 
officers were a trifle unsteady, while the rear guard was de- 
cidedly hilarious. From my knowledge of the surroundings I 
surmised the cause. An inquiry afterward confirmed my sus- 
picions. 

The bridge had been pronounced satisfactory and accepted. 
Hard by was an old fashioned still house, where the good 
southern farmers were wont to stock their cellars with the 
famous peach and apple brandy which was said to have rivalled 
the best brands of the Fatherland. The gentlemen found it 
to be their duty to inspect this still also, and, from the quan- 
tity of the product consumed in the process, it was supposed 
to have been quite as satisfactory as the bridge. 
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But, alas, between our house and Winchester, the General 
and several of his staff became ill. They were taken to a house 
by the roadside, picket lines were thrown out, the guard was 
doubled and surgeons and ambulances were called from head- 
quarters. The General was rolled in the farmwife’s best feather 
bed and transported safely to his headquarters. 

The next days the Baltimore American in flaming headlines 
announced the poisoning of General Sheridan and staff from 
eating cheese which had formed a part of their-luncheon before 
starting upon their ride. A gentleman friend, an officer on the 
staff of General Duvall who was quartered near us, called a 
few days later and asked me if I had heard of the General’s 
illness. Thereupon I disclosed the true inwardness of the 
affair. Subordinates always enjoyed anything: at the expense 
of their superior officers. The Captain told it at headquarters 
and it became a favorite password among them. 

General Duvall was a rigid temperance advocate, and any 
departure from its principles by members of his personal staff 
was sure to be promptly and severely dealt with. One day he 
found a young officer on his cot with unmistakable signs about 
him of over-indulgence. The General sternly demanded an 
explanation of his condition. My friend, the Captain, sym- 
pathetically remarked that the poor fellow had been eating 
cheese. General Duvall relaxed and with a grim smile left 
the room; the young fellow escaped a well-deserved reprimand. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE—WASHINGTON’S 
MARRIAGE PLACE 





By Arthur Gray 





The full title of this story should be: “Martha Dandridge 
Custis Washington—the Place of Her Birth, and the Place 
of Her Marriage to George Washington”. But most of what 
follows will concern the long-time dispute as to whether George 
and Martha were married in St. Peter’s Church or in the 
White House. 

It is strange that in the case of the leading citizen of Amer- 
ica, during all history, there should be a total lack of con- 
temporary evidence as to the place of so important an event 
as his sole venture into matrimony. 

Parson Mossom, who records the marriage, neglects to say 
where he performed the ceremony. Washington’s diaries, 
kept only at certain periods of his life, are missing during 
these years. But there are many other bits of evidence, any 
one of which standing alone, would prove insufficient, but 
which when taken together, in their cumulative effect, are con- 
vincing. Any facts bearing on this subject that are not con- 
sidered here, should be sent to the editor of this Magazine. 

There is in existence, a detailed account of Washington’s 
meeting with Martha at “Poplar Grove”, the Chamberlayne 
place, about a mile distant from the White House; and of the 
plans for the marriage, as these plans were made at the White 
House. But the writer of these descriptions, George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, Martha’s grandson, neglects to say whether 
at the time for the marriage itself the parties concerned drove 
over to St. Peter’s Church or remained at the White House 
for the wedding. 

It might be well, at this point, to quote a page or two from 
Custis’ memoirs: 
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“Tt was in 1758 that an officer, attired in a military undress, 
and attended by a body-servant, tall and militaire as his chief, 
crossed the ferry called Williams’, over the Pamunkey, a branch 
of the York river. On the boat touching the southern or the 
New Kent side, the soldier’s progress was arrested by one of 
those personages, who give the beau ideal of the Virginia gen- 
tleman of the old regime, the very soul of kindliness and hos- 
pitality. It was in vain the soldier urged his business at Wil- 
liamsburg, important communications to the governor, etc. 
Mr. Chamberlayne, on whose domain the militaire had just 
landed, would hear of no excuse. Colonel Washington (for 
the soldier was he) was a name and character so dear to all 
the Virginians, that his passing by one of the old castles of 
the commonwealth, without calling and partaking of the hos- 
pitalities of the host, was entirely out of the question. The 
Colonel, however, did not surrender at discretion, but stoutly 
maintained his ground till Chamberlayne bringing up his re- 
serve, in the intention that he would introduce his friend to 
a young and ‘charming widow’, there beneath his roof, the sol- 
dier capitulated, on condition that he should dine, ‘only dine’, 
and then, by pressing his charger and borrowing of the night, 
he would reach Williamsburg before his excellency could shake 
off his morning slumbers. Orders were accordingly issued to 
Bishop, the Colonel’s body-servant and faithful follower, who 
together with the fine English charger, had been bequeathed by 
the dying Braddock to Major Washington, on the famed and 
fatal field of the Monongahela. Bishop, bred in the school of 
European discipline, raised his hand to his cap, as much as to 
say, ‘your honor’s orders shall be obeyed.’ 

The Colonel now proceeded to the mansion and was in- 
troduced to various guests (for when was a Virginian domicil 
of the olden time without guests?) and above all, to the charm- 
ing widow. Tradition relates that they were mutually pleased 
on this their first interview, nor is it remarkable. They were 
of an age when impressions are strongest. The lady was fair 
to behold, of fascinating manners, and splendidly endowed with 
worldly benefits. The hero, fresh from his early fields, redo- 
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lent of fame, and with a form on which every god did seem 
to set his seal, to give the world assurance of a man. 

The morning passed pleasantly away, evening came, with 
Bishop, true to his orders and firm at his post, holding his 
favorite charger with one hand, while the other was waiting to 
offer the ready stirrup. The sun sank in the horizon, and yet 
the Colonel appeared not, and then the old soldier marvelled 
at his chief’s delay. *Twas strange, ’twas passing strange— 
surely he was not wont to be a single moment behind his ap- 
pointments, for he was the most punctual of all men. Mean- 
time the host enjoyed the scene of the veteran on duty at the 
gate, while the Colonel was so agreeably employed in the par- 
lor; and proclaiming that no guest ever left his house after 
sunset, his military visitor (sic) was without much difficulty 
persuaded to order Bishop to put up the horse for the night. 
The sun rode high in the heavens the ensuing day, when the 
enamored soldier pressed with his spur on his charger’s side 
and speeded on his way to the seat of government, when, hav- 
ing dispatched his public business, he retraced his steps and, 
at the White House, the engagement took place, with prepara- 
tions for the marriage.” 

This was in March, 1758, and on the 6th of January, 1759, 
they were married. But where? That is the question. 

It would be well to present first the evidence for St. Peter’s 
Church. 

General Robert E. Lee, in a letter written in 1865 to Miss 
Jennie Ritchie, of Brandon, says: “There are three or four 
churches in Virginia in which I take peculiar interest. Grace 
Church in Lexington and St. Peter’s in New Kent are two 
of them and both I think have claims upon the regard of the 
community. The first, for the opportunity it possesses of ad- 
vancing the cause of religion among the young as set forth 
in the appeal and the second for its association with the recol- 
lections of General Washington, his marriage and early his- 
tory.” 

W. R. Thayer, Woodrow Wilson and Henry Cabot Lodge 
follow General Lee. 
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The place of Washington’s marriage is probably the only 
subject on which Woodrow Wilson and Senator Lodge ever 
agreed. And it seems that both were wrong. Both use the 
same phrase. According to their books, it was at “the little 
church” that the wedding was celebrated. The name “St. 
Peter’s” is not used. 

This would be a strong reason for believing the marriage to 
have taken place in St. Peter’s, but for what is to follow in 
support of the White House: 


First: As to General Lee’s belief: it seems that he had no 
documentary evidence. If such had existed, some historian 
would have mentioned it and after much search, over a period 
of years, this writer has been unable to discover any trace of 
such evidence. 

Some time ago, a friend who had just read the above letter 
from General Lee mentioned its contents to a certain his- 
torian. The historian replied, “Do you know where your 
wife’s great-grandmother was married?’ The friend said, 
“T certainly do not.” Well,” the answer was, “I don’t think 
that General Robert E. Lee, grand character that he was, 
knew that either.” General Lee had married the great-grand- 
daughter of Martha. 


Second: Dr. George Bolling Lee, grandson of General Lee, 
in a recent letter says that it is his opinion that “the wedding 
ceremony and the following festivities, including the supper, 
were celebrated at the White House proper. Tradition in my 
family since General Lee’s time, has always been such as I 
have stated above.” It is known that Martha Dandridge and 
Daniel Parke Custis, for some special reason, were married 
in St. Peter’s. Dr. Lee continues: “An argument advanced 
from a lady’s standpoint is that Mrs. Custis, having married 
her first husband in St. Peter’s would be unlikely to marry her 
second husband there.” 


Third: The nearest to contemporary evidence is the record 
found in a family Bible, dated November 28, 1806. This entry 
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“Margaret Anderson was united in marriage with Richard 
Young, Parson Blair officiating. The marriage ceremony was 
performed in the very room where Washington was married 
to the charming widow Custis.” 

Margaret Anderson was the daughter of James Anderson, 
who was for several years employed at Mount Vernon and was 
a trusted friend of Washington and was present at his death. 


Fourth: Mrs. Hartwell Macon was the daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, rector of Cople parish in colonial times. 
She frequently said to her children, to Dr. S. P. Christian, 
and to many others, that an aunt of hers “was at the wedding, 
and the marriage took place at the White House, Mrs. Custis’ 
home, about three miles from the church.” 

Dr. Christian recorded Mrs. Macon’s words and spoke of her 
testimony as “undoubted evidence” that Washington was not 
married in the church. 

All of the volumes on the life of Washington that have 
been accessible (some thirty-five or forty) have been studied 
closely for reference to this question. The great majority of 
them do not mention the subject at all. W. R. Thayer, Wood- 
row Wilson and Senator Lodge, as mentioned above, follow 
General Lee, but those given below disagree. 

Fifth: Washington Irving, in his life of Washington (Vol. 
I, p. 264) says that the marriage took place at the “White 
House, residence of the bride.” 


Sixths Schroeder (Vol. I, p. 124) says that it was at the 
“lady’s residence.” 

Seventh: Townsend (p. 125) says it was at the “White 
House”. 


Eighth: Worthington C. Ford is the greatest authority on 
the Washington letters and papers. In his book on the life of 
Washington (Vol. I, p. 108) he says that the marriage took 
place “it is believed, in her own home, the White House.” 

Ninth: Charles Moore (p. 56) says it was “probably at 
the bride’s home, the White House.” His volume has an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Tenth: Eugene Prussing has it that the marriage was “at 
her residence, the White House” (p. 115). 


Eleventh: Heusser, in his book, “In the Footsteps of Wash- 
ington” (p. 142), says it was “it is presumed, at the Custis 
residence.” 


Twelfth: Cloud and Kersey, in “Episodes in the Life of 
George Washington”, say (p. 46) that it was “probably at the 
White House on the Pamunkey.” 


Thirteenth: Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, in her book on 
“Martha Washington”, puts the marriage at the White House. 


Fourteenth: The historian Howe, in his “Virginia His- 
torical Collections” (published about 1845) said that the mar- 
riage took place at the White House (see p. 141 ff.). 


Fifteenth: Bishop Meade, writing about the same time, said 
that it took place at the White House. 

To continue with our points in evidence for the White House, 
quoting present day historians: 


Sixteenth: Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, formerly editor of the ‘Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly’, now editor of “Tyler’s Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine”, says that it was im- 
probable that the wedding party went to St. Peter’s because 
it was winter time and the colonial churches were not heated. 


Seventeenth: Robert A. Lancaster, Jr., editor of the “Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography” and author of “His- 
torical Virginia Homes and Churches”, writes that the mar- 
riage took place in the White House. 


Eighteenth: J. Luther Kibler, author of “Historical Vir- 
ginia Landmarks”, uses this phrase: “St. Peter’s Church is the 
church in which George Washington was not married.” Mr. 
Kibler said recently that he found, after he had written his 
book, that he had used exactly the same phrase that Mr. Lan- 
caster had used in his earlier volume. 


Nineteenth: Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, who is the His- 
toriographer of the Diocese of Virginia, believes that the White 
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House is the place of the marriage. He supplies the next 
reason for believing this: 


Twentieth: A number of historians, including Mrs. Mary 
Newton Stanard, have called attention to the fact that mar- 
riages in colonial times, except among the poorer classes, were 
usually performed in the homes (see Mrs. Stanard’s book, 
“Colonial Virginia”, p. 184). 


Twenty-first Dr. Malcolm H. Harris, who is a physician 
and a historian, is familiar with the road from the White House 
to St. Peter’s. He thinks it is highly improbable that on a 
week day (the marriage was on Wednesday) in the winter 
time, all of that hilarious party that were celebrating at the 
White House would have ploughed their way over to that 
cold church and back again. He thinks Washington was a 
man of too much sense to impose such hardships on his lovely 
and charming bride-to-be. 


Twenty-second: It has been said that the foundations of the 
White House (the only part still standing) show that the 
building was too small for the festivities which took place there. 
But these are not the original foundations. The bricks there 
now have been laid since the first house burned. This is evi- 
dent from the bond in which the bricks are laid. 

Howe says that the house that was standing in his time (about 
1840) was not the same as the residence in which the marriage 
took place. The house was destroyed a second time during the 
Civil War, and a third time in this generation. 

In every pre-Revolutionary house this writer has seen, the 
walls of the cellar were laid in English bond, or in Flemish 
bond, or in a combination of these. 

In the English bond, one row of bricks were all “headers”, 
that is, the ends of the bricks were visible. The next 
row showed every brick laid lengthwise. These were called 
“stretchers”. The next row was of “headers”, the next 
“stretchers”, and so on. 

In the Flemish bond, every row consisted of a header and 
a stretcher laid alternately. But in each row, the header was 
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placed over the stretcher that was in the row beneath, and the 
stretcher was placed over the header. 

The colonial masons followed the style of laying brick as 
slavishly as women follow the style in hats. 

In the present foundations nearly all of the bricks are 
stretchers, the typical 19th century style. This indicates thar 
at the first rebuilding the current Custis did not plan as large 
or as elaborate a structure as that erected by the wealthy Dan- 
iel Parke. Probably the same bricks were used, but the walls 
were erected within the original walls. 

Two of the lives of Washington, those by Headley and 
Prussing, speak of the original White House as a “huge man- 
sion” (Headley) and as a “great house with its six chimneys. 
betokening the wealth of its owner” (Prussing). 

The present foundations are those of a building that was 
about the average size for a colonial home. Many large parties 
were entertained in such residences. But it is believed that the 
Custis home in New Kent at the time of Washington’s mar- 
riage was really a large house. 

The interest in this important question that we have con- 
sidered overshadows other matters included in the larger sub- 
ject of this story. But we return. 

Chestnut Grove (burned in 1926), located on the Pamunkey 
river, was just below New Kent Court House. The Pamunkey 
valley was famous in the eighteenth century for its distinguished 
people; for its wealth and culture; for its beautiful homes ; 
beautiful horses, and beautiful women; for its fertile farms 
and flourishing towns. On the south side of the Pamunkey 
were the settlements of Hanovertown, Newcastle, Cumberlan1 
and Brick House, all four completely disappeared now. 

The Syme, Webb, Chamberlayne, Macon, Custis, Littlepage, 
Daingerfield, Dandridge, Bassett, Roote, Gooch and other fam- 
ilies lived along this side of the river, which was their high- 
way. European travellers have left records in their journals 
of the delights of this section, calling it the most beautiful 
part of Virginia they had seen. 
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Chestnut Grove, one of the earlier homes of this section, 
was built by John Dandridge, about the year 1725. It was 
in Blissland parish! near the St. Peter’s line, and the Dan- 
dridges were vestrymen of the upper church, later called the 
“Warrenay” church. This old colonial building has disap- 
peared, and its site is marked at present only by some scarcely 
visible foundations, and by two old tombstones. One of these 
is to the memory of Dr. Arnott, a vestryman of colonial times ; 
and one to the seafaring Captain Long. 

Washington was a frequent visitor at Eltham, the nearby 
home of the Bassetts. Mrs. Bassett was Martha Washington’s 
sister. The Washington diaries indicate that in the year 1761- 
1774 the “father of his country” was at Eltham an average 
of about thirty days out of every year. He frequently men- 
tions that during his visits to Eltham he went over to this 
church.? 

John Dandridge married first Frances Jones, daughter of 
Orlando Jones and Martha Macon. He brought his bride to 
Chestnut Grove, and here in 1732, Martha was born. 

Martha is said to have been a most charming young lady. 
She must have had many friends and relatives living up and 
down the river, on one side or the other, and the pleasure boats 
of many famous families were probably often tied up at the 
Dandridge private dock. 

It was not long before one suitor stood out from the others. 
Her sweetest smiles were for the wealthy Daniel Parke Cus- 
tis ,of the White House, some miles up the river. He was a 
bachelor, thirty-seven years of age. In 1749 he persuaded her 
to move up the river. 

Of this union were born four children. Only one, John 
Parke, lived to be married, and it was his children, Martha’s 





1 Jt seems that at one time, owing to a shifting of parish lines, Chest- 
nut Grove was in St. Peter’s Parish. 

2 Fitzpatrick, in his edition of the Diaries, in a footnote, says that 
the church Washington visited from Eltham was St. Peter’s. But 
Washington frequently mentions the name of the minister he went to 
hear, Mr. Davis. This gentleman was rector in Blissland, not in St. 
Peter’s. The Warrenay church was about two miles from Eltham. St. 
Peter’s was fifteen or twenty miles distant. 
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grandchildren, who became the idols of Washington’s later 
years at Mt. Vernon. 

After eight years of married life at the White House, Dan- 
iel Parke Custis died in 1757, and left a charming widow who 
was to become the first lady of the land. Both Martha and 
Daniel Parke were of distinguished ancestry. 

Frances Jones Dandridge was the daughter of Orlando, who 
was the son of Rev. Rowland Jones, the first rector of Bruton 
Parish. Frances’ mother was Martha Macon, daughter of 
Gideon Macon and Martha Wordward. 


The highest office in the county, that of commander-in-chief 
of the military forces, belonged to Gideon Macon, and he was 
also a vestryman of St. Peter’s Parish and member of the 
House of Burgesses from New Kent. 


His home was a few miles above the White House, and 
Macon’s Island was part of his plantation. 

When Washington was visiting at Eltham he would fre- 
quently go to Chestnut Grove to visit his mother-in-law, a 
few miles up the river. Alexander Brown says John Dan- 
dridge was married three times. There does not seem to be 
any tombstone to the memory of any of these wives, and it is 
not definitely known where they were buried but it was almost 
certainly at Chestnut Grove. One can see there today the re- 
mains of an old cemetery with portions of the brick wall that 
surrounded it. The place was some distance from any church, 
and in the country in colonial times many more people were 
buried at their homes than in church yards. 


John Dandridge was in Fredericksburg at the time of his 
death, and he was buried in old St. George’s church yard. His 
tomb, dated 1756, may be seen there today. 


The founder of the White House was of a well-known 
family also. His father was the fourth John Custis in a direct 
line of the famous Custises of “Arlington” in Northampton 
County, on the eastern shore. The second, third and fourth 
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of these were all members of the Council. Only one family 
in Virginia had a better record of membership in the Council. 

Daniel Parke Custis’ mother, Frances Parke, was the daugh- 
ter of Col. Daniel Parke, the Governor General of the Lee- 
ward Islands. In 1704, Col. Parke had been one of the aids 
of the Duke of Marlborough in the campaign in Flanders. 
After the victory of Blenheim he was chosen by the Duke 
to bear the news of the victory to the Queen. The customary 
reward for the bearer of such news was the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds. But in this case the messenger asked that he 
might have the Queen’s picture instead. 

At Brandon, on the James, there is a portrait of Col. Parke, 
showing the miniature of the Queen hanging by a ribbon from 
his neck. His daughter, Lucy, was the wife of the second 
William Byrd, and this portrait at one time graced the walls 
of Westover. 

John Custis and Frances Parke were not happily married. 
Many stories are told of their quarrels at Arlington. 

There is in existence a long legal document which the two 
made at one time, as to the details of procedure each was to 
follow in regard to the other. They had evidently been through 
an especially strenuous period. 

One story that is current on the eastern shore concerns a 
drive in the family carriage. 

Mr. Custis turned from the road on one occasion and started 
driving into the Chesapeake Bay. His wife waited till the 
horses were almost swimming, then quietly asked : 

“Where are you going, Mr. Custis?” 

“Straight to hell, Madam,” he replied. 

“Drive on, Mr. Custis, any life would be better than this.” 

When he found he couldn’t frighten her, he turned his horses 
and drove back to land. 

The following tombstone at Arlington to the memory of this 
John Custis speaks for itself: 
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Beneath this marble tomb lies ye body 
of the Honorable John Custis, Esq., 
of the City of Williamsburg and Parish of Bruton 
Formerly of Hungar’s Parish on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia and the County of Northampton the place 
of his nativity. 
Aged 71 years and yet lived but seven years 
which was the space of time he kept 
A Bachelor’s House at Arlington 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 
This information put on this tomb was by his 
own positive order. 
Wm. Colley, mason, in Fenchurch Street, London, Fecit. 


There remain two especial items of interest regarding the 
White House. The official residence of the President is today 
called ““The White House”, as an honor to the wife of the first 
president.* Other elements may enter into the use of the 
name, but this seems to have been the chief reason. 

Tide water Virginians are especially inclined to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Washington spent three months at the 
Custis place, immediately after his marriage.‘ Mrs. Custis 
remarked, when someone commented on her engagement: 
“Well, I had to have a manager for my estates.” She owned 
large plantations on both sides of the Pamunkey, and the new 
manager embarked upon his duties immediately. Washington 
later bought a large plantation (Romancoke) across the river 
from Eltham. 

The management of these estates, his long stays at Eltham, 
his hunting and fishing excursions along the Pamunkey, his 
many visits to friends and relatives through this valley, all 
these give this section the right, more than any part of Amer- 
ica, to the title the people like to use: “Washington’s Play- 
ground”. 





3 Joseph Dillway Sawyer. 
4 Sawyer, Ford, et al. 
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HOW I MET GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 





By Dr. J. L. Minor, Cordova, Tenn. 





I was living with my parents at Mountain Top, during the 
year of 1867, when I was about ten years old. My older 
brother attended the Dinwiddie School at Greenwood, Virginia, 
going down in the morning and returning in the afternoon. 
The Mountain Top Inn was in Rock Fish Gap, located in a 
small cove on the west side of the Gap, about 16 miles west of 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

I led a lazy, irregular life—just as all boys do. Efforts of 
my mother and an invalid relative taught me the rudiments of 
an education adapted to a child of my age. This occupied 
little of my time. The grizzled and kindly “Uncle” Mose, a 
dark mulatto, furnished me most of my amusement, as he at- 
tended to the stable, horses and cows. Horses were my hobby. 
I rarely missed an opportunity of riding one to water, or when 
unhitched from the plow, the wagon, etc. 

The Inn was primarily intended for a summer resort, but 
was open at any time for casual travelers, who wished a meal 
or to spend the night, and they were not infrequent, for the 
Inn was on a thoroughfare midway between Charlottesville 
on the east and Staunton on the west, with a tunnel through 
the Blue Ridge Mountains below Rock Fish Gap. 

One afternoon, I think October 14, 1867 (my birthday), a 
gentleman rode up to the front gate on a handsome horse and 
asked Uncle Mose, with whom I was, if he could spend the 
night. Uncle Mose said, “Yes—yes sir,” with much gusto, 
and proceeded to unsaddle the horse and throw the saddle 
on the palings near the front gate, and taking the halter started 
for the stable. The gentleman said he wished to go himself, 
as he desired to inspect the stabling and the stall, and taking 
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the halter in his hand, we all—the gentleman, Uncle Mose and 
Jimmie (as Uncle Mose always called me)—went to the stable 
and the stall, which were satisfactory. The gentleman ob- 
served a small raw surface on the shoulder of the horse and 
said it was of no importance, as it was only a galled place 
from the saddle and would soon pass away. I told him that 
I knew what would heal it (Uncle Mose’s lore), and that was 
the moss from a nearby chalybeate spring. The gentleman 
said that the moss was an astringent, and something of an an- 
tiseptic was useful; and leading the horse by the halter we all 
went to the spring. I bared my arm and plunging my hand 
and arm into the water soon had a small mass of the moss 
which I handed to him, and he put it carefully on the sore, 
and taking the halter started again for the stable. Probably he 
noticed the longing expression on my face, for he said, “Jimmie, 
don’t you want to ride back to the stable?” Grabbing the cloth- 
ing about the back of my neck with one hand he took hold of 
the seat of my trousers with the other and threw me on the 
horse’s back, and we took the horse to the stable and returned 
to the Inn. There was no one around, and we seated ourselves 
on the steps which led to a porch the length of the house, and 
talked of anything that came to my mind, for I was allowed to 
do as I pleased. 

One of the subjects discussed was my hound dog “Donder”, 
who was trailing some small animal—a rabbit or fox. I ex- 
plained that I could not tell the difference in the cry of the 
hound, as between the two. He said, when the hound is after 
a fox it is continuous, depending as it does upon the speed 
and strength of the animal, whereas with the wily br’er rabbit, 
it was interrupted. 

Next, my brother returned from school, coming in the front 
gate and passing my friend and myself went to the dining-room 
for his second lunch. It seems that he had observed the silver 
letters “R. E. L.” on the back of the saddle. He told this 
to two elderly maiden ladies. It excited general curiosity, and 
I observed peeping and whispering going on, and that excited 
my curiosity. 
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It seems that the two ladies had met Colonel Lee at the 
White Sulphur Springs years before, and the subject of their 
peeping and whispering was as to the identity of their former 
White Sulphur Springs friend and the present guest. They evi- 
dently decided that they were the same, for they came down 
the steps where the guest and myself were chatting and said, 
“We once met Colonel Lee at the White Sulphur Springs and 
I believe that our friend of the White Sulphur is none other 
than General Lee.” He said quietly, “Yes, I am General Lee, 
but I am sorry to have been recognized, as such, for I am 
now simply a citizen of the United States, on my way to Lex- 
ington to arrange with the authorities of Washington College 
as to my becoming associated with that institution.” 

We all know that he assumed the presidency of the insti- 
tution which later became Washington and Lee University. 

We had supper, and the General was told that it was in the 
same room in which the famous meeting was held by Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Monroe, years ago, which was evidently 
interesting, as it had to do with establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, the idol of the sage of Monticello. 

Oeste 


I had met General Lee as a companionable man, and I had 
ridden on Traveler! 
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WIVES OF DOCTOR THOMAS WALKER 





By William Buckner McGroarty 





Of Dr. Thomas Walker nothing is required of this writer 
in the way of introduction; while all that could have been 
written about him and his career has not up to this time been 
written he, apparently, is coming into his own in the present 
generation. One recent and timely publication has appeared,* 
and of such a character as to create in its readers a desire for 
the more complete biography which it is understood is to 
follow. 

Dr. Walker, while undoubtedly neglected in the way of 
biography is of course not unknown to students of Virginia 
colonial history; his parentage, the date of his birth—January 
25, 1715, the year of his death—1794, and the details of his 
explorations and travels, are known, also the fact that he was 
twice married. It is this latter fact which intrigues this writer 
for, strange to say, there is wide uncertainty as to the identity, 
though not as to the names of these ladies; for instance, I 
find in one publication this statement : 


“George Washington’s own aunt, Mildred Washington, was 
married first to Roger Gregory; and their daughter Elizabeth, 
was married to Reuben Thornton; the daughter of Reuben and 
Elizabeth Gregory Thornton was Mildred Thornton, Thomas 
Walker’s first wife.” 


Dr. Thomas Walker married, in 1741, the twenty-year old 
widow of Nicholas Meriwether; she was Mildred Thornton; 
she was the daughter of Francis and Mary (Taliaferro) Thorn- 
ton; she was born March 19, 1721, and died November 16, 
1778. 





* Dr. Thomas Walker and the Loyal Company of Virginia, by Archi- 
bald Henderson, 1931: American Antiquarian Society, reprint. 
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Mildred Thornton Walker had three brothers, viz: Francis 
Thornton, of ‘Fall Hill”, who married Frances Gregory; Col- 
onel John Thornton, who married Mildred Gregory, and Reu- 
ben Thornton, who married Elizabeth Gregory; three brothers 
who married three sisters, the daughters of Roger and Mildred 
(Washington) Gregory, and first cousins to the first President. 


Mildred Thornton Walker had also two sisters: Mary, who 
married Nicholas Battaile, of “Hays” (now known as “Hay- 
field”), Caroline County; and Elizabeth, who married Thomas 
Meriwether, a cousin of Nicholas Meriwether ; it is interesting 
to note in passing that of the large family of Elizabeth and 
Thomas, one son, Nicholas, was a soldier with Washington, 
in the Braddock disaster and helped to carry the unfortunate 
British officer from the fatal field ; he is known as Colonel Nich- 
olas Meriwether. Lucy, one of the daughters, and a sister of 
Col. Nicholas, married her cousin, William Lewis, and was the 
mother of Meriwether Lewis, the explorer, private secretary 
to Mr. Jefferson and Governor of the Louisiana Territory. 

Mildred Thornton, the first wife of Dr. Thomas Walker, 
was the mother of all of his children; her relationship to the 
Washington family, it will be seen, was that of a “connection”, 
many times repeated; her three brothers were married to Gen. 
Washington’s own cousins; in true Virginia fashion these bonds 
were strengthened by the marriage of her niece, Mildred, the 
daughter of Francis and Frances (Gregory) Thornton, to 
Charles Washington, the President’s youngest brother, and 
also the marriage of her nephew, John, brother of the above 
mentioned niece, to Jane Washington, the daughter of Augus- 
tine, the General’s half-brother. 

Nor was this all: Col. John and Mildred (Gregory) Thorn- 
ton also had a daughter, Mildred, and she became the second 
of the five wives of Col. Samuel Washington, another of the 
President’s brothers. 

If the always shadowy line separating the Virginian’s “con- 
nection” from his “relation” seemed less than real to the first 
Mrs. Walker when her thoughts turned to the Washingtons 
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it need not, in view of what has here been set down cause any 
wonderment in this day and generation. 

It is true that Dr. Thomas Walker’s second wife was Eliz- 
abeth Thornton ; this lady began life as one of the three Greg- 
ory sisters; after the death of Roger Gregory, his wife (Mil- 
dred Washington) married Col. Henry Willis, of Fredericks- 
burg (his third wife). Col. Henry had a son by his first wife, 
also named Henry, and this son married his step-sister, Eliz- 
abeth Gregory. After the death of Henry Willis, Elizabeth 
married Reuben Thornton; after the death of Reuben, her 
sister-in-law Mildred Walker having also died, Elizabeth mar- 
ried Dr. Thomas Walker; there is a record that after the death 
of Dr. Walker she married again. She had no children by any 
of her marriages. 


It will be seen that Elizabeth, the second wife of Dr. Thomas 
Walker, was Washington’s own cousin and was the “your 
relation”, and the Betsy of “Betsy & Self”, of Dr. Walker’s 
later letters to Washington. Writing from Castle Hill, in Jan- 
uary, 1784, on the subject of the Dismal Swamp lands, he con- 
cludes his letter thus: 


“Your relation is very well and desires her best complements 
(to) Your Lady & Self to which pleas ad mine to your Lady; 
Betsy & self should be extremely happy to see you both any- 
where but more particularly at this place.” 


The will of Reuben Thornton contains a bequest to his niece, 
Lucy Gilmer, the wife of Dr. George Gilmer, the younger, 
who was a nephew of Dr. Thomas Walker. Lucy was the 
daughter of Dr. Thomas and Mildred (Thornton) Walker and 
was her husband’s cousin; she was, of course, the niece of 
Reuben Thornton because she was the daughter of his sister, 
Mildred. 

In the matter of consanquinity we may, it seems, offer the 
suggestion that the bond existing between the two wives of 
Dr. Thomas Walker was in the nature of a “connection” 
rather than a “relation”. 
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THE FIRST WILLIAM BIRD OF CHARLES 
CITY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


(Concluded) 





Contributed by Robert Armistead Stewart 





The last mention of William Bird in the 1655-1666 record 
book, under date of February 5, 1665/6 (p. 652) is as follows: 

“Mr William Bird is fined & censured to pay three hundred 
pounds of tobacco according to Act for his absence & non 
attendance at this Court to be required & disposed to the 
Courts appointment als exec. & Costs.” 

This action was in conformity with a Court order of Sept. 
14, 1660 (p. 240) that a fine should be imposed on Justices 
who absented themselves from sessions “except they shall 
shew sufficient cause for their absence.” 

From other sources further light is thrown on the later 
career of William Bird.* In the “Minutes of the Council 
and General Court” (p. 233), under date of June 22, 1670, 
appears: “Mr. Bird attorney agt Quyney and Sadler non suites 
Mr Martyn Gardner not appeareing to pleinte.” And under 
date of April 6, 1671: “Major Hone Mr May Mr Bisse & 
Mr Wm Bird being upon the petition of Mr James Mynns 
(Minge) are ordered to meet at Some convenient tyme upon 
notice given them at the house of Mrs Tabitha Underwood 
and there examine and take the Deposicons of such Persons 
as Mr Mynns shall bring before you relating to the discovery 
of a will supposed to be made by Major Edloe deceased and 
absconded by his relict and the said Gent or any one of them 





*In the York County Record Book 1664-72, p. 285, a William Bird 
was one of the witnesses to a deed of Morris Heard, of Middleton 
Parish, to Nicholas Lewis. It is not probable that this was William 


Bird, of Charles City County. 
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are hereby Impowered to issue out Summons for the appear- 
ances of any evidences if need require.” 


On July 13, 1671 (Surry Records, I, p. 387) Mr. William 
Bird of Martin Brandon purchased of Thomas Busby a “Grist 
Mill with the Appurtenances thereunto * * at the head of 
upper Chipoaks Creeke in the County of Surry * * also * * 
one hundred and fifty acres * * adjoyning unto the said mill 
part of which land being now in the possession of Thomas 
Heyward as also one dwelling house of fower Lengths of 
board now in the possession of one Daniell Williams which 
land is parte of a devident of land held by patent of Michell 
Michane & John Rawlings.” 

This document was witnessed by Elias Osborne and Wm. 
Shorte. 

And on the same day Mr. William Bird acquired from Busby 
three hundred acres in Surry “upon the West side of the 
Southern run that cometh to a Mile in Length & Beginning 
att Michaell Michone bounds & from thence up the sd Run 
& from the said run into the corner path that goeth to Wm 
Shortes being the bredth of the sd Land * * ” 

Before September 29, 1672 (Surry Order Book I, p. 18) 
William Bird had died and his widow had re-married, and to 
his son and heir, Thomas Bird, had fallen the mill, the “dwell- 
ing house of fower Lengths of board” and the acres adjoining. 

The succeeding husband of Mrs. Bird is revealed in the 
“Minutes of the Council and General Court”, under date of 
March 5, 1674/5: “Mr. Anthony Wyatt is ordered to be paid 
by William Duke who marryed the Administratrix of Wm 
Bird decd according to Act for settling the Estate of the said 
Bird with Costs.” 

One of the previous responsibilities of William Duke, now 
the husband of the late representative of London merchants, 
appears in the beforementioned volume (p. 303) under March 
28, 1672/3: “Upon ye Peticon of Wm Duke It is Ordered 
that he have power to take care of ye Fruit belonging to the 
merchants in ye old house in Martin Brandon and that he 
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give an account * * to ye sd mchts or their attorney of ye 
Profitts of ye fruit.” 

The Surry records exhibit a communication of William Duke 
to Mr. Elias Osborne, formerly of Charles City County: “I 
have sent you a bill of sale of an Indyan Girl made by Mr Tho 
Busby to me which he hath bound himself to acknowledge in 
Charles Citty or Surry County Courts.” This document was 
witnessed by Ralph Poole. And this same Mr. Thomas Busby 
was the recipient of a request from Duke, dated August 25, 
1675, to appear on his behalf at Surry Court touching a matter 
of business. 

William Duke’s successive annals must have been brief. On 
January 25, 1678/9 (Surry Records, II, 238) the “relict and 
Administratrix of William Duke” had been, for an indeter- 
minate period, the wife of William Archer. And with this 
mere mention Mrs. Bird-Duke-Archer drops from the extant 
records, but William Archer survives. On November 28, 1681, 
he was granted 600 acres of escheated land in Charles City 
County that had been previously granted to his predecessor 
Duke, and under date of November 4, 1685, James Jones took 
up 364 acres on the south side of James river east of the mill 
path “adjoyning land of Capt. Archer, Thomas Chappell and 
Col. Edward Hill”; in a fragment of Charles City records, 
December, 1685, under the style of “Captain William Archer” 
he emerges once more. It is not unlikely that Captain William 
was a brother of George Archer of Henrico. 

Wm. Bird’s son and heir came, in his minority, for a reason 
that the records do not disclose unto the guardianship of Nevet 
Wheeler, that partisan-to-be of Nathaniel Bacon. In the “Min- 
utes of the Council and General Court” (p. 357) is found: 
“The difference Between Mr Nevett Wheeler Guardian to Tho 
Bird and Mr James Minge uppon an appeale from Charles 
Citty County Court. 

“It is ordered the Order of that Court be confirmed and 
Mr James Minge pay damages according to act with Costs.” 

In 1674 Mr. Thomas Bird is found with two tithables in 
Surry, in the list taken by Mr. Richard Parker; the next year 
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he is found in Benjamin Harrison’s* district, upper end of 
Southwark Parish, and he was doubtless already married. He 
was certainly the father of a child before the fall of 1675, as 
is evident from the following letter appearing in the Surry 
Records (II, 91): 


“Capt Spencer 

Sr I would a come downe to Court, but I am very sick & 
my child is very sick, but God willing, if I am alive & am abel 
I will come down next Court & answer ye sute of Mr Harrison, 
not Else but rest yr friend to command in what 


I may Tho: Bird 
directed 


These for his Honoured Capt Spencer deliver 
Recorded Sept. 13, 1675.” 


Whether the child recovered is not known, but Thomas Bird 
certainly did become subsequently “abel”, for his name con- 
tinues as a tithable, and in 1680, Sept. 10 (Surry Records II, 
275) he added to his possessions by a purchase from Thomas 


Busby and Susanna his wife of all the land owned by Busby 
“on the Easterly side of a Swamp being a branch of upper 
Chipoake Creeke in Surry * * three hundred acres bounding 
on Thomas Higgins Land * * upon Benjamin Harrison South- 
erly on Geo Middletons Land & westerly upon ye sd Swamp 
called the Southern Run.” 


In the November Court of this year (p. 274, Surry, II) an 
agreement was made between Tho Busby and Thomas Bird, 
“to prevent all future disputes that may arise” about a neck 





*In the Surry Records, I, 318, is found a power of attorney that indi- 
cates that Benjamin Harrison had married a sister of the sea captain, 
Phillip Lembry, or that Lembry had married a sister of Harrison: 

“I Phillip Limbray doe Constitute & Appoynt my Loveing Brother 
Benj Harrison to be my true & Lawfull Atturney for me & in my name 
to prosecute Wm Scarbrow in an accon of debt at the next Court holden 
in Surry County & what my Attorney shall Act or doe shall be allowed 
of as well as if I my selfe were present as witness my hand this 15th 


September 1668. : 
Phillip Limbry.” 


Test: Geo Procter 
Wm Nance 
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of Land sold by Tho Busby to Daniell Roome, through a 
supposition “that when the said Busby hath laid out 300 acres 
which he hath sold to Mr William Bird late of Martins Bran- 
don decd that the said neck of land will be within the said 
Birds Conveyance.” 

At this same Court, p. 279, Susanna Busby commissioned her 
friend Mr. Charles Gardner to acknowledge her consent to 
conveyance to Thomas Bird. 

On September 5, 1681, Bird signed a power of attorney to 
Elias Osborne “in any business I have depending before his 
Majesties Justices of the Peace for the County of Surry at 
a Court held at 6th day of September.” 

The two items following, from the Surry records, kindly 
supplied from her files by Mrs. Augusta B. Fothergill, indi- 
cate the approximate time of the death of Thomas Bird and 
the names of his heirs: 

“4 March 1709, George Nicholls (signature G. Nicholson) 
and Mary his wife [widow of Thomas Byrd], John Lanier 
and Elizabeth his wife, John Young and Tabitha his wife 
tenants of ye Reversion in Fee Simple after ye death of ye 
said Mary Nicholls, in Surry County, conveyed to William 
Blaikley of James City County merchant, for the sum of 3800 
pounds of tobacco a tract of land containing 266 acres lying 
upon Western Runn of Southern Runn or Blands Swamp at 
ye head of Upper Chisspokes Creek. 


Witnesses: William Smith, John Phillips (Deeds, etc., No. 
V, p. 2). 

“4 March 1728, Elizabeth Lanier of Southwark Parish, Surry 
County, one of the daughters of Thomas Bird late of the said 
Parish, deceased, conveyed to Richard Jones of the same place 
and Tabitha his wife another daughter of the said Bird whose 
will was dated 21 Jan. 1680 in which he devised lands to his 
daughters Mary (now deceased), Elizabeth and Tabitha. Said 
lands lie on the Southern Branch of Chippoax (Upper) Creek. 
300 acres in said Southwark Parish (Vol. 1715-30, p. 924).” 
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CORRECTION 


In the Virginia Historical Magazine for October, 1933 (Vol. XLI), 
page 299, the statement is made that Rev. James Scott, minister of 
Dettingen Parish, Prince William County, 1745-82, was son of Rev. 
Alexander Scott, minister of Overwharton Parish, Stafford County. 
This is an error. Rev. James Scott was a younger brother of Rev. 
Alexander Scott and not his son. See Hayden’s Virginia Genealogies, 
588-95. The same error appears in the List of Colonial Clergy in Vir- 
ginia in Goodwin’s “Colonial Churches in Virginia”, page 305. 


G. MacLaren Brydon. 





EARLY ANDERSONS SHOWN IN THE WILL AND DEED 
BOOKS OF LOUISA COUNTY, VIRGINIA, FROM 1742 


Contributed by C. C. Anderson, Richmond, Va. 
(Continued) 


Lucy Anderson, an heir of David Anderson, deed for £40, to Hum- 
phrey Bickley, land in forks of S. Anna river, Courthan’s run, 200 acres 
adj. Humphrey Bickley, Moses White, and lot deeded by Wm. Ander- 
son to Moses White. Also, I share in dower of Amediah, widow of 
David Anderson, 10 acres. Witness, William Anderson. D. B. M, 
466, 1815. 

Lucy Anderson, an heir of David Anderson, to Humphrey Bickley, 
deed for £40, land forks of S. Anna and Cauthorn’s run adj. Moses 
White, 20 acres. Also I share in dower lands of Amediah, widow of 
David Anderson, 10 acres. Witness Wm. Anderson. D. B. M, 466, 
1815. 

Martha Anderson, sale of her property to Thomas C. Anderson. 
W. B. 8, 101. 

Matthew Anderson, deed from Thos. Dickinson, land on Dixon & 
Taylor’s creek adj. Lewis Turner. D. B. I, 695, 1799. 

Matthew Anderson to David Anderson, deed, land on Pamunkey river, 
535 acres next John Harvie, David Paulett, Jos. Kimbrough and Wm. 
Phillips. Another tract on Foster’s creek adj. Thos. Underwood and 
Thos. Dashper, 200 acres. Mortgage. Witnesses Saml., David, Jr. and 
Archibald Anderson. D. B. G, 226, 1792. 
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Matthew Anderson, of Gloucester, and wife, Mary, deed to Thos. 
Hughes, 275 acres on Baker’s line, adj. Marshall & McGehee. D. B. 
E, 113, 1776. 

Matthew Anderson, deed to, from Thos. Dickinson, land on Dixon’s 
creek, adj. Henderson. D. B. J, 74, 1800. 

Matthew Anderson’s will. Lends slaves to wife Martha, and land 
on n. side of Taylor’s creek, grist mill, willed to son Matthew D. 
To son Archibald 340 acres. To son Garland 340 acres, Pine Hill, and 
slave. To son William 341% acres s. side of Taylor’s creek, Kirby's 
road, slaves, &c. To son Thomas Cary Anderson, 384 acres adj. Wil- 
liams and Dudley Digg’s land on Taylor creek, slave, &c. To daughter 
Lucy B. Hope, slaves, &c. To son Matthew D., land on Taylor’s creek 
and 200 acres lent wife, grist mill, slaves, &«. To granddaughters Mar- 
tha J. and Mary T. Dandridge, daughters of daughter, Fanny Dandridge, 
slaves, &c. To grandsons, Spottswood M., Archibald L. and William 
G. Dandridge slaves. Wife Martha, extrix. Sons Archibald and Gar- 
land, exors. Grandchildren Archibald L., Mary F. and William G. 
Dandridge have lived with him. W. B. 7, 179, 1826. 

Matthew Anderson, appraisement, W. B. 7, 219. 

Matthew Anderson, appraisement, Archibald Anderson, exor. Paid 
Matthew D. for attending to the farm. To G. Anderson, Matthew D.’s 
guardian, amount left by Matthew. William P., A. and Garland An- 
derson mentioned. W. B. 7, 535. 

Matthew Anderson and wife Elizabeth, deed to Thos. Dashper, land 
on Foster’s creek. D. B. K, 107, 1804. 

Matthew Anderson to Thos. Dashper, deed, land Foster’s creek, 400 
acres, willed by Chas. Hudson to Mary Johnson and Elizabeth inherited 
it. D. B, K, 265, 1804. 

Matthew Anderson, deed from William Richardson, land on Cub creek. 
D. B. K, 57, 1804. 

Matthew Anderson from John Pettus, sheriff, Bartelott Ellis bidder, 
adj. Wm. Blackwell, David Anderson, John Rodes Beckley, John Har- 
ris and Saml. McGehee. D. B. 1764-6, p. 155. 1766. 

Elizabeth Anderson to Elizabeth, wife of Matthew Anderson, of 
Louisa. Witness Nicholas Anderson. D. B. F, 305, 1793. 

Matthew to David Anderson, land on Pamunkey river adj. John Har- 
vie, David Paulett, Jos. Kimbrough and Wm. Phillips, 535 acres. D. B. 
F, 226, 1792. Also, tract on Foster’s creek adj. Thos. Underwood and 
Thos. Dashper. Witnesses Samuel, David, Jr. and Archibald Anderson. 

Matthew Anderson, of Hanover, deed from Turner Patterson, adj. 
Anthony Thomson and Hogan. Witness, John Anderson. D. B. F, 
252, 1787. 

Matthew Anderson, Louisa poll, 1793. 

Matthew Anderson and wife Martha, deed to Burton Hope, mill seat, 
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Taylor creek. D. B. I, 1744. Also to Richard Harris, n. e. creek adj. 
Anthony Thompson. D. B. I, 1744. 

Matthew Anderson, deed from Dudley Diggs, land on Taylor’s creek 
adj. John Richardson, Thos. Johnson and Lewis Turner. Witnesses, 
Richard and Thomas Anderson. D. B. I, 164, 1796. 

Matthew Anderson’s will. To son David 535 acres bought of Col. 
Richard Anderson, to be sold, home place, Pamunkey and N. Anna, title 
to son Richard. 8534 acres adj., bought of Elizabeth and David Paulett, 
title to brother David. Matthew security for Col. Richard Anderson 
heavily. To wife Elizabeth money from sale of 535 acres to children 
Richard, Dorothy, Wm., Ann and David. Money from sale of 85% 
acres to children of deceased daughter Mary, and Matthew’s children 
and Ann. Mentions Matthew’s brother, of London, William’s legacy 
to children, &c. To daughter Elizabeth slaves. Robt. Thomson, son- 
in-law, 1 exor. Witnesses Dabney M. Anderson. David Anderson, 
younger, 1 exor. W. B. 9, 44. 

Matthew Anderson, inventory of personalty. W. B. 9, 192. 

Matthew Anderson's estate, acct. of David Anderson, Jr., exor. Doc- 
tor’s bill on Mrs. E. Anderson. Bill of her funeral. Paid Richard 
Anderson $20.40. W. B. 10, 129. 

Matthew Anderson and wife Martha, deed to John Shelton & Co., 
land on South Anna river next Pulliam & Fleming. D. B. M, 43. 

To Matthew Anderson from Edmund and Richard Anderson and 
wives, Susanna and Milly, 194 acres South Anna. D. B. M, 260, 1807. 

Michael Anderson’s will. To wife Sally, son Edmond, sons Davy, 
Reuben, Richard and Pouncey. To daughter Elizabeth, lands on the 
other side of the river in Hanover co. to be sold, Holley Swamp. To 
son Thomas. To Edmund Thompson. To son Michael, 400 acres in 
Kentucky. To sons Pouncey, Reuben, Richard, Edmund and Davy, the 
same. Mill was at home. Thomas Anderson was one executor. W. B. 
4, 28. 

Mildred Anderson, inventory. W. B. 9, 512, 1809. 

Milly, admx. of Richard Anderson, stepson Jasper made attorney. 
Witness Nicholas M. Anderson. D. B. F, 305, 1793. Mentions Thomas 
Phillips (store?). Joseph Anderson an admr. Talley and Nancy An- 
derson. Mention of Edmund and Nicholas Meriwether Anderson. W. 
B. 5, 65. 

Mildith admx. of Richard Anderson. David and Meriwether Ander- 
son on bond. W. B. 3, 516, May 13, 1793. 

Nathan Anderson. Louisa poll, 1792 and 1793. 

Nathan Anderson, deed from David Draper, land on Machunk creek, 
next John Rowe. D. B. I, 450, 1798. 

Nathan Anderson’s estate. John Anderson, exor. Mentions Thomas 
P. Anderson. W. B. 7, 102. 

Nathan Anderson, bond. D. B. K, 341, 1807. 
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Nathan Anderson to John Anderson his son, deed land adj. John Rowe 
where John Anderson lives. D. B. M, 336, 1814. 

Nathaniel Anderson a witness. D. B. D, 118, 1773. 

Nathaniel Anderson vs. Clevius Duke—William Phillips to James 
Dabney, sheriff, prisoners. 

Nathaniel Anderson, Fredericksville parish, to William Thomason, 
land adj. Gidden and Edwards. D. B. H, 122, 1780. 

Nathaniel Anderson and wife, Elizabeth, deed to Thomas Barnett, 
401 acres on the South Anna adj. James Barnett and David Anderson, 
Sr. D. B. E, 343, 1778. 

Nelson Anderson, of Hanover, deed from John Brooks, 100 acres, 
Benjamin Timberlake’s line, north side of the South Anna adj. Jos. 
East. David Anderson witness. D. B. B, 249, 1758. 

Nelson Anderson, of Hanover co., deed from Humphrey Parish, Clax- 
ton’s corner. D. B. B, 328, 1759. 

Nelson Anderson and wife Frances to Francis Lipscomb. D. B. H, 
92, 1780. 

Nelson Anderson to Anderson Thomson, deed to 1000 acres on Goose 
creek, Lincoln co., Ky., half of Nelson Anderson’s survey of 1784. 
D. B. I, 1798. 

Nelson Anderson and wife Frances, and Jesse Anderson and wife 
Elizabeth, all of Bedford co., to Ambrose Madison, for £477, land 
bounded by William Baker, Francis Lipscomb and David Bullock. Name 
Liberty Hall. D. B. J, 239. 

Nelson Anderson, Jr., deed to from Benjamin Cook, 200 acres adj. 
John Johnson, William Ward, Hargoe, Sarah Hambleton, Eliza For- 
syth, Jesse Haggard and John Hanger. D. B. E, 160, 1777. 

Nelson Anderson to William Poindexter, deed, land adj. Dickson, 
James Anthony, Dr. Edward Jones, Chrisamase Road. D. B. D¥%, 
37, 1767. 

Nelson Anderson, Jr., and wife Frances, St. Martin’s parish, to Rich- 
ard Wine, ad. James Beverley, James Anthony, William Poindexter, 
Nathan Tate and Hamilton. D. B. F, 83, 1786. 

Nelson Anderson and Jesse Anderson, both of Louisa, deed to land 
bought. of William Shelton adj. Francis Lipscomb, Thomas Peers, 
Nathaniel McAllister, William Baker, Mrs. Nuckols and Nathaniel 
Pope. D. B. F, 169, 1792. 

Nelson Anderson and wife Frances to David Bullock, of Louisa, and 
Nathaniel Anderson and Samuel McGraw, of Richmond, mortgage on 
300 acres. D. B. F, 338, 1793. 

Nelson Anderson witness to deed. D. B. F, 5, 1790. 
Nelson Anderson, Louisa poll, 1790, 1792 and 1793. 


(To be continued) 
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THE GARNETTS OF ESSEX COUNTY AND THEIR HOMES 


(Continued) 





By William Garnett Chisolm 


FonTHILL LINE 


Maria Garnett (5), daughter of Muscoe (4) and Grace Fenton (Mer- 
cer) Garnett, was born at “Mount Pleasant” July 22, 1777, died August 
14, 1811, married September 21, 1796, James Hunter (1774-1826), her 
cousin, of “Hunter’s Hill” and “Laytons”, Essex County, the son of 
William Hunter,55 of “Hunter’s Hill”, born 24 August, 1748, and his 
wife Sarah Garnett (5). 


Young James Hunter at an early age became associated with his 
uncle, James Hunter, as a shipping merchant in Portsmouth, Virginia. 
The elder Hunter had previously been a partner of Colonel Fielding 
Lewis, General Washington’s brother-in-law, in Fredericksburg, and had 
also been the owner of the iron works at Falmouth mentioned by Judge 
James Mercer in his letter to Governor Thomas Jefferson of April 14, 
1781, in which Mercer says that these works supplied all the camp 
kettles used by the State troops during the Revolution and all the 
anchors for Virginia and Maryland. In Portsmouth the Hunters ex- 
ported cargoes of flour, corn and tobacco and imported chiefly salt, rum 
and molasses, and also furnished guns to privateers fitting out in Nor- 
folk.56 After acquiring several years of valuable experience with his 
uncle, James Hunter returned to Essex and established his own business 
at “Laytons”, and became a successful merchant and shipper. Mr. 
Hunter died in February, 1826, having had by Maria Garnett the fol- 
lowing children: 





55 In the January number, page 78, it was incorrectly stated that Wil- 
liam Hunter was the son of James Hunter, who was born in Dunse, 
Scotland, in 1661. He was a descendant of this James Hunter, but was 
the son of William Hunter (whose will was proved in 1754) and his 
wife, Martha Taliaferro, born June 24, 1724, sister of William Talia- 
ferro, of “Snow Creek”, Spotsylvania County, who married Mary Bat- 
taile, daughter of Capt. Nicholas Battaile, of “Hays”, Caroline County, 
by his first wife, Miss Thornton. 


56 Original papers at Fonthill. 
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. Maria Hunter, born October 3, 1797, died June 4, 1873, married 
March 7, 1820, her first cousin, James Mercer Garnett (6), Jr., 
of “Elmwood”. For their children and descendants see “Elmwood” 
line. 

. Muscoe Garnett Hunter, born January 4, 1799, died June 28, 1817, 
while a student at William and Mary College. 

. Martha Fenton Hunter, born September 30, 1800, died August 27, 
1866, unmarried. She wrote stories for children and several 
novels, one of which, “The Clifford Family”’,57 was very favor- 
ably received. She lived for many years with her brother, R. M. 
T. Hunter, at “Fonthill”. 

. James Hunter, born February 14, 1802, died September 3, 1822, 
of typhoid fever, unmarried. 

. Jane Swann Hunter, born June 13, 1804, died May 27, 1880, un- 
married. She also lived sometime at “Fonthill”. 

. William Hunter, born November 16, 1806, died August 4, 1811, 
just a week before the birth of his mother’s last child, which cost 
her her life. 

. Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter, of whom hereafter. 

. William Garnett Hunter, born August 13, 1811, died February 
5, 1829, while at the University of Virginia. 


Mr. James Hunter married secondly, Apphia Bushrod Rouzie, a cou- 
sin, who died in 1822, two weeks after the birth of her first child, Sarah 
Harriet Apphia Hunter, who was born February 26, 1822, and died 
unmarried, July 5, 1874. 


7. Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter,5* son of James and Maria 
(Garnett) Hunter, was born at “Mount Pleasant”, the home of his 
maternal grandfather, Muscoe Garnett, on April 21, 1809. His early 
education was received from private tutors, first at “Hunter’s Hill”, 
the home of his father, and then at the school-house on the “Rose Hill” 
estate of his uncle, William Garnett, two and one-half miles distant. 
He matriculated at the first session of the University of Virginia in 
1825 and was one of its first graduates in 1829. He then entered the 
law school of Judge Henry St. George Tucker at Winchester, Virginia, 
where he met his future wife, Mary Evelina Dandridge, Mrs. Tucker’s 





57 Harpers, 1852. 

58 Memoir of R. M. T. Hunter by Martha Taliaferro Hunter, 1903; 
R. M. T. Hunter by D. R. Anderson in John P. Branch Historical 
Papers, Vol. II, June, 1906, pp. 4-77; Correspondence of R. M. T. 
Hunter, Vol. II of report American Historical Association, 1916; 
Dictionary of American Biography, 1933; address of Judge Theodore 
S. Garnett at Tappahannock, Va., June 20, 1898, in Southern Hist. 
Papers, Vol. 27, p. 154. 
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niece. He was admitted to the bar and commenced the practice of law 
at Lloyd’s in Essex County. Believing it would be healthier on higher 
ground back from the river, Mr. Hunter in 1832 purchased an unim- 
proved farm near the little village of Lloyd’s, about three miles up the 
county from “Hunter’s Hill”, and built an unpretentious but comfortable 
frame house to which he gave the name of “Fonthill” and into which 
he and his two maiden sisters moved, and to which in 1846 his other 
sister, Mrs. James Mercer Garnett, Jr., then a widow, and her young 
son, Muscoe Russell Hunter Garnett, came and spent several years. 

In 1835 Mr. Hunter was elected to the House of Delegates and served 
during two sessions, and in 1837 was elected as a State Rights Whig 
to the United States House of Representatives, serving from March 4, 
1837, to March 3, 1843. During the sessions of 1839-1841 he was Speaker 
of the House. After an absence of two years, during which he had been 
active in furthering the cause of the State Rights Party and promoting 
the presidential candidacy of John C. Calhoun, Mr. Hunter was re- 
elected and served as a member of the House from March 4, 1845, to 
March 3, 1847. He advocated the annexation of Texas, the compromise 
of the Oregon controversy, the ceding of Alexandria to Virginia, and 
supported the Walker Tariff of 1846. His friends now sought his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate, and he served in that body from March 
4, 1847, to March 28, 1861, when he withdrew. He was responsible for 
several of the most important acts of Congress of this period. He was 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance and was in charge of the 
tariff bill of 1857. He originated the bonded warehouse system, was 
instrumental in establishing the U. S. Court of Claims, and with Jef- 
ferson Davis and Robert Toombs was known as one of the Southern 
Triumvirate. He was prominently and generally mentioned for the 
presidency in 1856 and again in 1860, Virginia having cast her vote for 
him at the Charleston convention in the latter year. At the subsequent 
convention in Baltimore, when all hope of compromise between the 
Southern and Northern Democrats had been abandoned, Hunter sup- 
ported the ticket of Breckenridge and Lane. From 1845 to 1854 he 
was a member of the Board of Visitors of the University of Virginia. 
On February 22, 1858, he delivered an able oration at the unveiling of 
Crawford’s equestrian statue of George Washington in the Capitol 
Square in Richmond. He was offered but declined the office of Secretary 
of State in the cabinets of both Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan. 

When Virginia seceded in 1861, Hunter was one of the five delegates 
appointed to represent the State in the Provisional Government of the 
Confederacy, and it was he who presented to the Convention at Mont- 
gomery the resolutions which had been adopted by the Virginia Seces- 
sion Convention on April 27, 1861, inviting the authorities to make 
Richmond the seat of government, which it became on June Ist. Presi- 
dent Davis shortly thereafter invited Mr. Hunter to be Secretary of 
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State, which office he filled from July 25, 1861, to February 17, 1862, 
when he resigned to become Confederate Senator from Virginia. In 
1865 Hunter, together with the Vice-President, Alexander H. Stephens, 
and John A. Campbell, formerly an Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, were appointed by President Davis a committee to treat 
with President Lincoln and his Secretary of State, Wiliam H. Seward, 
at a conference which was held at Hampton Roads on February 3, 1865. 
He was aiso among those who had been summoned by Mr. Lincoln to 
meet him in Richmond in April, 1865, to confer on the restoration of 
Virginia in her relations to the Federal Government, but owing to Mr. 
Lincoln’s assassination, the meeting was never held. Hunter was con- 
fined for several months in Fort Pulaski, during which he was stricken 
by grief over the accidental drowning of his son, Muscoe Russell Gar- 
nett Hunter, on July 28, 1865. He had also suffered the loss of a daugh- 
ter, Sarah, in April, 1865. After his release he returned to “Fonthill”. 
Despite the misfortunes of war and the economic distress which fol- 
lowed, Hunter, no longer young and broken in health, started to re- 
habilitate the farm, against which in 1863 General Benjamin F. Butler 
had directed a special raid, destroying everything of value on the land 
and dispersing the labor supply. In December, 1867, Mr. Hunter was 
active in organizing a local conservative party which did much to amelio- 
rate the evils of reconstruction. He served as Treasurer of Virginia 
from 1874-1880, and in 1885, when 76 years of age, President Cleveland 
appointed him Collector of the Port of Tappahannock, a position he 
held until his death on July 18, 1887. He was buried among his maternal 
ancestors at “Elmwood”. Several years ago his last surviving child, 
Philip Stephen Hunter, presented to the Virginia State Library Mr. 
Hunter’s large collection of letters and papers, and in 1918 the American 
Historical Association published as a supplementary volume to its an- 
nual report for 1916 “The Correspondence of R. M. T. Hunter, 1826- 
1876”. 

On October 4, 1836, Mr. Hunter married Mary Evelina Dandridge, 
born October 2, 1817, died in May, 1893, daughter of Adam Stephen 
(1782-1821) and Sarah (Pendleton) Dandridge, of “The Bower”, Berke- 
ley County, Virginia, a family who for several generations had been 
connected with military and political life®® Mrs. Hunter’s grandfather, 
Captain Alexander Spotswood Dandridge (1753-1785), of the Conti- 
nental Dragoons, was one of the original organizers of the Kentucky 
Territory, married Ann Stephen, daughter of Major-General Adam 
Stephen (1718-1791), of “The Bower”, who had seen conspicuous ser- 
vice in both the French and Indian War and the Revolutionary War. 
Captain Dandridge’s sister, Dorothea Dandridge, was the wife of Pat- 





59 Selden of Virginia, by Mary Selden Kennedy, 1911, Vol. II, “Dan- 
dridge Family”. 
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rick Henry, the Revolutionary patriot and Governor of Virginia, and 
was himself the son of Captain Nathaniel West Dandridge (1729-1786) 
and his wife, Dorothea Spotswood, daughter of that romantic Colonial 
executive, Alexander Spotswood, the leader of the Knights of the Gol- 
den Horseshoe. 

Robert Mercer Taliaferro and Mary Evelina (Dandridge) Hunter 

had issue: 

a. Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter, Jr., born April 1, 1839, grad- 
uated M. A. and LL. B. from the University of Virginia, but died 
November 28, 1861, when only twenty-two years of age, unmarried. 

. Martha Taliaferro (“Pink”) Hunter, born April 1, 1841, died un- 
married February 9, 1909, the author of a “Memoir of Hon. Rob- 
ert M. T. Hunter”, which was published in 1903. 


. James Dandridge Hunter, born March 3, 1844, married June 18, 
1884, Emma Lee Parker, with issue: 


1. Mary Evelina Hunter, born May 14, 1886, died unmarried Jan 
uary 26, 1905. 


2. Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter, born October 12, 1888. 
3. Stephen Spotswood Hunter, born October 17, 1890. 


. Sarah Stephena Hunter, born April 24, 1846, died April 14, 1865, 
unmarried. 


. Philip Stephen Hunter, born July 17, 1848, died 

. Muscoe Russell Garnett Hunter, born February 18, 1850, drowned 
in Hunter’s Mill Pond July 28, 1865. 

. Annie Buchanan Hunter, born May 23, 1852. 


. Mary Evelina Hunter, born September 12, 1854, died unmarried 
June 11, 1881. 


“Prospect Hitt” Line 


Muscoe Garnett (5), twin, the third son of Muscoe (4) and Grace 
Fenton (Mercer) Garnett, was born at “Mount Pleasant” July 12, 1786. 
He received his early education from private tutors and in May, 1804, 
with his twin brother, William, entered the sophomore class of the 
College of New Jersey (now Princeton), where he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Whig Society. He was listed in the Faculty Minutes of May 
10, 1804, as an irregular student to recite part of the time with the 
sophomore class and to study French. He did not remain to graduate, 
however. He married in 1807 Maria Battaile, daughter of Hay Bat- 
taile, of “Hays” or “Hayfield”, Caroline County, a Justice of Caroline, 
Sheriff and Member of the Virginia Legislature, 1815-1820, and son 
of Captain Nicholas Battaile and his second wife, Hannah Taylor 
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(1718-1762), who was the great-aunt of both President James Madison 
and President Zachary Taylor. Hay Battaile married in 1794, as his 
second wife, Anne Daingerfield, daughter of Col. William Daingerfield, 
of “Coventry”, captain in the French and Indian War and Colonel of 
the Seventh Virginia Regiment, Continental Line, and his wife, Mary 
Willis, cousin of his first wife and daughter of John and Elizabeth 
(Madison) Willis, the former a son of Col. Henry Willis, of “Willis 
Hill”. Mrs. Garnett’s mother, the first wife of Hay Battaile, was Mary 
Champe Willis, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Lewis Willis (1734-1813), of 
the Tenth Virginia Regiment, Continental Line, and his first wife, Mary 
Champe, daughter of Col. John Champe, of Lamb’s Creek, King George 
County. She was connected with the family of General Washington in 
several ways. Her grandmother was Mildred Washington, the aunt 
and god-mother of General Washington, who married Col. Henry Willis, 
of “Willis Hill”, now Marye’s Heights, Fredericksburg. Her aunt, 
Jane Champe, married Samuel Washington, of “Harewood”, a brother 
of General Washington. Her half brother, Major Byrd Charles Willis 
(son of Lieut.-Col. Lewis Willis and his second wife, Anne Carter, 
daughter of Col, Charles Carter, of “Cleve”, and Ann Byrd, of “West- 
over”), married Mary Willis Lewis, daughter of Major George Wash- 
ington Lewis, of “Marmion”, King George County, a nephew of General 
Washington, and his wife, Catherine Daingerfield, elder sister of Anne 
Daingerfield, who married Hay Battaile as above. A daughter of this 
marriage, Catherine Willis, married Prince Achille Napoleon Murat, the 
eldest son of Marshall Joachim Murat, King of Naples, and his wife, 
Caroline Bonaparte, sister of Napoleon I, Emperor of the French. 
Muscoe Garnett received under his father’s will the lands he had 
purchased of Thomas Fogg, James Halbert, Thomas Newman, Robert 
Beverley and Humphrey Brooke, comprising the estate which Muscoe 
called “Prospect Hill”, lying along the road from Loretta towards 
Fredericksburg and adjoining “Elmwood” on the west. In the records 
of the War of 1812, in the Archive Division of the Virginia State 
Library we find that Muscoe Garnett, his brothers-in-iaw, John Willis 
Battaile, Lewis Battaile and Richard Hoomes, husband of Hannah 
Battaile, were all in active service in the Virginia Militia in 1813, Muscoe 
serving under Col. John Daingerfield, brother of Anne Daingerfield 
Battaile, and father of Mary Willis Daingerfield, who married Mus- 
coe’s brother-in-law, John Willis Battaile. Muscoe Garnett and his 
wife lived at “Prospect Hill” until their children had married and estab- 
lished homes of their own. His wife, Maria, having died, Mr. Garnett 
on February 12, 1856, sold “Prospect Hill”, then consisting of slightly 
over 800 acres, to Dandridge Sale, of Essex, who owned property to 
the east, and moved to Fredericksburg where he lived until his death, 
April 10, 1870. The mansion like so many of the old houses was 
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eventually the prey of flames and now only a pile of bricks marks the 
spot where the house once stood. 

The children of Muscoe and Maria (Battaile) Garnett (5) were: 

1. William Garnett (6), born 1808, died July, 1833, married Emily 
Henrietta, daughter of Benjamin Hodges, of Baltimore, Md., 
issue: 

a. Benjamin (7). 
b. Miradetta (7). 
c. William (7). 
d. Alfred (7). 


2. Alfred Hay Garnett (6), M. D., born October 5, 1810, died May 
16, 1880, married November 21, 1839, his first cousin, Mary Willis 
Hoomes, daughter of Richard and Hannah (Battaile) Hoomes, of 
Bowling Green, Caroline County. She died May 16, 1894. Dr. 
Garnett spent practically all of his life in Essex, living on land 
that had once been part of the “Prospect Hill” tract. He was 
an able physician, with a practice extending throughout that section 
of Virginia. A man of generous sympathies and great kindness of 
heart, he was much beloved. Of the many stories told by his 
friends illustrative of his character, there is one relating to a man 
in the neighborhood of evil reputation, who had been unfriendly 
to Dr. Garnett and had tried in many ways to injure him in the 
community. Arrested one day, charged with a criminal offense, 
no friends came forward to help him, but Dr. Garnett hearing 
of his difficulties, offered to be his surety and secured his release. 
A few years later, this man lay alone and dying, and it was Dr. 
Garnett who brought him food and medicine and tried to comfort 
him in his last hours. He had issue: 

a. Clarence Linden Garnett (7), M. D., born January 25, 1841, 
died August 24, 1889, married his second cousin, Mary Wilson 
Garnett, January 25, 1865, daughter of William Henry (6) and 
Mary Ann (Wilson) Garnett, of Smithfield and Norfolk, issue: 
1. Clarence Wayne Garnett (8), b. March 5, 1867, d. July 

27, 1867. 

2. Alfred Linden Garnett (8), b. June 29, 1869, d. in N. Y., 
1931. 

3. William Sharp Wilson Garnett (8), b. June 20, 1872. 

4. Evelyn Willis Garnett (8), b. August 23, 1875, married April 
6, 1898, Rev. Charles Aylett Ashby, now rector of an Epis- 
copal Church in Jacksonville, Florida, with issue. 

5. Mary Clarence Garnett (8), b. October 2, 1877, married 
April 25, 1906, Richard Norris Nelson. 
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b. Alexander Baylor Garnett (7), born October 29, 1843. 
c. Maria Garnett (7), born August 15, 1844, married December 23, 


1872, John L. Brooke, of Essex. 


d. Alfred Hay Garnett (7), born March 15, 1849, married Lizzie 


Brown, with issue—Clifford Carlisle Garnett (8). 


e. William A. Garnett (7), born September 30, 1850, died May 4, 


1904, married Alice Barrett, with issue: 1. Bertha (8); Lula 
(8). 


. John Mercer Garnett (6), b. 1812, married in Caroline County 


May 14, 1850, Ellen A. Baylor, no issue. 


4. Ann Hay Garnett (6), b. 1814, died May 4, 1839, unmarried. 
. Martha Taliaferro Garnett (6), b. 1816, died Dec. 3, 1837, un- 


married . 


. Alexander Yelverton Peyton Garnett (6), born at “Prospect 


Hill”, September 19, 1819. He was educated by private tutors and 
at the University of Pennsylvania, from which he graduated in 
1841 with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. He was duly com- 
missioned an assistant surgeon in the medical corps of the United 
States Navy. For five years he was stationed on the Pacific Coast, 
and in 1846 came East, being assigned to the Navy Yard in Wash- 
ington. In 1847 the vessel to which he was then attached paid a 
visit to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and there he met Mary Elizabeth 
Wise, the eldest daughter of Henry A. Wise (1806-1876) of Vir- 
ginia, and his wife, Anne Jennings. Mr. Wise had been a prominent 
member of the U. S. House of Representatives, had been appointed 
Minister to France by President Tyler, but upon being rejected 
by the Senate, he had been made Minister to Brazil in 1844. From 
1856-60 he was Governor of Virginia and was later a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate Army, serving throughout the Civil 
War. Miss Wise (born September 21, 1829, died February 15, 
1898) was married to Dr. Garnett in Washington June 13, 1848. 
In 1851 Dr. Garnett resigned from the Navy to engage in gen- 
eral practice in Washington, where he soon became one of the 
outstanding figures in the medical profession, numbering among 
his patients many Senators and other Government officials, in- 
cluding Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War. Upon the out- 
break of the Civil War, he offered his services to the Confederacy, 
and was made a member of the Board of Medical Examiners, and 
was placed in charge of the two military hospitals in Richmond. 
He was also the personal physician of President Davis. In 1865 
broken in health and with shattered fortune he returned to Wash- 
ington, where despite the prejudices engendered by the War, he was 
soon again one of the leading practitioners, the family physician 
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of Mr. William W. Corcoran, the philanthropist, and other prom- 
inent residents of the Capital. Dr. Garnett was professor of 
clinical medicine at the National Medical College, Washington, 
1851-60; 1867-70; a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Children’s Hospital and of St. Anne’s Asylum for Foundlings; 
member of the Advisory Board and a consulting surgeon of the 
Columbia Hospital for Women. 

He was President of the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, chairman of the committee on arrangements of the In- 
ternational Medical Congress when it met in Washington, a mem- 
ber of the Climatological Society, vice-president of the American 
Medical Association, 1885, and was honored by election in 1887 
to its presidency. He died suddenly at Rehobeth Beach, Delaware, 
about twenty minutes after his arrival at the hotel, July 11, 1888, 
Dr. and Mrs. Garnett had issue: 


a. Henry Wise Garnett (7), born in Washington, March 31, 1849, 
died at Clifton Springs, New York, July 10, 1897. After grad- 
uating from the University of Virginia, he took his law degree 
at Columbia College, Washington, and entered into the prac- 
tice of law in that city. He married, November 4, 1874, Marion 
Morson, born April 13, 1849, died December 2, 1888, daughter 
of James Marion Morson, of “Dover” (1817-1868), a distin- 
guished lawyer, whose home in Richmond was later used as the 
White House of the Confederacy, and his wife, Ellen Carter 
Bruce (1820-1862), the daughter of James Bruce, of “Staunton 
Hill”, Charlotte County, and his second wife, Elvira Cabell 
Henry, the widow of Patrick Henry, Jr., and daughter of Col. 
William Cabell, of “Union Hill”. Mrs. Garnett was a niece of 
Sarah Bruce, who married Hon. James Alexander Seddon (1815- 
1880), of “Sabot Hill”, Secretary of War of the Confederacy, 
by whom Mrs. Garnett was reared owing to the early death of 
her parents. Her uncle, Charles Bruce, of “Staunton Hill”, mar- 
ried Sarah Seddon, sister of the Secretary, and was the father 
of Anne Bruce, the first wife of Thomas Nelson Page, the well- 
known author, and of William Cabell Bruce, U. S. Senator from 
Maryland, whose son, David K. E. Bruce, married Ailsa Mel- 
lon, the daughter of Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury and Ambassador to Great Britain. Henry Wise and 
Marion (Morson) Garnett had issue: 

1. Maria Garnett (8), born September 2, 1875, married Sep- 
tember 26, 1906, Henry Straith Venn, of England, son of 
Henry and Isabel Louisa (deButts) Venn, born November 
29, 1869, died January 3, 1908. Issue: Henry Garnett Venn, 
b. July 3, died July 6, 1908. 
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2. Ellen Garnett (8), born February 12, 1877. 


© prom- 
sssor of 3. Alexander Yelverton Peyton Garnett (8), born June 9, 1881, 
hhington, M. D., of Washington and “Upper-Weyanoke-on-James”. 
of the After attending private schools, he graduated from the Uni- 
ndlings ; versity of Virginia in 1901, and took his degree in medicine 
| of the in 1906. He married June 12, 1915, Mildred Harper Poor, 
daughter of James Harper and Evelyn (Bolton) Poor, of 
trict of New York and Easthampton, Long Island, with issue: 
the In- a. Alexander Yelverton Peyton Garnett (9), b. May 4, 1916. 
a mem- b. James Harper Poor Garnett (9), born December 17, 1917. 
ee . Henry Wise Garnett (8), born September 24, 1882, attended 
in 1887 the Episcopal High School, Alexandria, and the University 
claware, of Virginia, and in 1911 graduated from the Biltmore School 
1, 1888. of Forestry. He married on December 1, 1925, Maud Vin- 
cent, and resides in Washington, D. C. 
tes, b. Alexander Yelverton Peyton Garnett (7), born September 18, 
grad- eae ; ; 
degree 1855, and after graduating in medicine, pursued the profession 
e prac- of his father, but died March 12, 1886, at the early age of 31 
Marion deat 
aughter . Jennings Wise Garnett (7), born March 1, 1859, graduated from 
distin- William and Mary College in 1876 with A. B. when only seven- 
-as the teen years of age. He occupied the chair of Belles Lettres and 
Carter Metaphysics at William and Mary College the following year. 
taunton In July, 1877, John W. Holcomb wrote into the report of the 
Cabell faculty—‘“For nearly fifty years I have been officially connected 
of Col. with educational institutions, including the U. S. Military Acad- 
iece of emy and three colleges in Virginia. With no wish to unduly 
(1815- laud or exaggerate, I state after much reflection that I never 
deracy, met the superior and but once the equal in mental power of Jen- 
ath of nings Garnett.” In the fall of 1877 Garnett entered the Uni- 
’ mar- versity of Virginia at eighteen years of age and in two years 
father won his Master’s Degree, an accomplishment seldom attained. 
> well- The powers of his body, however, were not equal to those of 
- from his mind and his premature death on 7 August, 1880, when only 
. Mel- twenty-one, elicited resolutions of respect from the faculties of 
of the the two colleges which he had attended and prompted his 
e and friends and admirers to publish a memorial volume of testi- 
monials to one who at the time had become the most noted youth 
- Sep- in his State. 
on of . Annie Wise Garnett (7), born November 18, 1863, d. Oct. 13, 


ember 1933, married February 8, 1893, Macomb G. Foster, of New 
Venn, York and Oyster Bay, Long Island, with no issue. 
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Edgar Malcolm Garnett (6), born at “Prospect Hill”, April 28, 
1821. He was educated by private tutors. Never very robust, he 
went in 1841 to Florida and lived on a plantation outside of Tal- 
lahassee, which his father had bought several years before. Here 
he found a small but representative settlement of Virginians— 
his cousin, the Princess Murat and her husband, Major Byrd 
Willis, her father, and his family, the Gambles, Randolphs, Hoges, 
and others, and here he met and married, July 16, 1851, Emily 
Dennis Hayward, born in Cambridge, Maryland, January 3, 1829, 
died in Baltimore, Md., February 1, 1821, daughter of Thomas 
Hayward (1796-1868), who had come to Tallahassee from Mary- 
land about 1835, and his wife, Margaret Savage (1796-1888), 
daughter of Dr. William and Anna Maria (Dennis) Savage. Mrs. 
Hayward’s sister, Esther Lane Dennis Savage, married as his third 
wife, Dr. Lewis Willis, brother of the Princess Murat, and son 
of Major Byrd Willis. She afterwards became the wife of David 
Paul Hoge, Attorney-General of Florida. Mrs. Garnett’s brother, 
Dr. Richard Hayward, was twice Mayor of Tallahassee, and 
Treasurer of Florida; another brother, Alexander Francis Hay- 
ward, married Isabelle Willis (1838-1869), niece of the Princess 
Murat, and daughter of George and Martha (Fauntleroy) Willis. 
Mrs. Garnett’s sister, Margaret Hayward, married James Henry 
Randolph, son of John Esten Randolph and his wife, Jane Cary 
Randolph, who was the sister of Mrs. Gouverneur Morris and of 
Thomas Mann Randolph, of “Edgehill”, Governor of Virginia, 
1819-22, who married Martha Jefferson, daughter of President 
Thomas Jefferson. James Randolph’s sister, Harriet Randolph, 
married as his second wife, Dr. Lewis Willis above. Mr. and 
Mrs. Garnett moved shortly after their marriage to Washington, 
where R. M. T. Hunter, his cousin, then U. S. Senator from 
Virginia, secured him an office in the War Department under 
Jefferson Davis. Later Mr. Garnett was Clerk of the U. S. Court 
of Claims, which position he occupied until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, when he and his family went to Richmond. Rejected 
for active military duty, he assisted his brother, Dr. A. Y. P. 
Garnett, in the military hospitals there. He continued to live in 
Richmond after the War and was at one time Superintendent of 
Public Schools. He had been a vestryman of Epiphany Church 
in Washington and was for many years a senior warden of Holy 
Trinity Church in Richmond. He died Dec. 22, 1900, and was 
buried in Hollywood Cemetery. He left issue: 
a. Mary Champe (7), born in Tallahassee, Fla., May 7, 1853, 
died in Richmond August 20, 1882, married August 15, 1881, 
William Mason McCarty, a grandson of William Mason Mc- 
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Carty (1792-1863), of “Cedar Grove”, Fairfax County, a Mem- 
ber of the Virginia State Senate and a Member of Congress, 
and his wife, Emily Mason, daughter of Stevens Thomson 
Mason, of “Raspberry Plain”, Loudoun County, U. S. Senator. 
William Mason McCarty, the elder, was himself a son of Dan- 
iel McCarty, of “Cedar Grove”, and Sarah Mason, daughter 
of Hon. George Mason, of “Gunston”, author of the First 
Virginia State Constitution and of the Bill of Rights and one 
of the leading statesmen of the Revolution. Issue: Mary Mc- 
Carty (8), born August 20, 1882, married Thomas Jefferson 
Manning, of Charles Town, W. Va., no issue. 


. Helen Garnett (7), born in Washington, D. C., May 16, 1860, 
married December 28, 1886, William Edings Chisolm, born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, May 31, 1855, died in Baltimore, 
Md., October 12, 1903, son of Capt. James J. Chisolm, C. S. A.. 
of Charleston, S. C., and Margaret Swinton Bryan, daughter 
of Col. John Bryan, of “Campvere” plantation, Cooper River, 
S. C., Member of the South Carolina Senate and his wife, 
Eliza Catherine Legaré, sister of Hugh Swinton Legaré, Min- 
ister to Belgium, Member of Congress, Attorney-Gegeral of the 
United States and Secretary of State ad interim under Presi- 
dent Tyler. Issue: William Garnett Chisolm (8), born in 
Baltimore, Md., November 19, 1890, married in New York, 
November 10, 1923, Ruth Anderton, daughter of Dr. William 
Bancroft and Elizabeth Story (Palmer) Anderton, with issue. 


. James Mercer Garnett (6), who married Evelina Lansing with 


issue two girls and four boys. 


. Maria Champe Garnett (6), born 1825, died October, 1909, mar- 


ried May 17, 1853, her first cousin, Louis A. Garnett (6), son of 
Robert Selden and Olympe Charlotte (deGouges) Garnett (5), of 
“Champlain”, for whom see issue. 


. Muscoe Garnett (6), born 1827, died August 11, 1899, unmarried. 
. Emily Henrietta Garnett (6), born April 7, 1829, married John 


Triplett Smith. Issue: Louis and Emily (twins), died young. 


. George Brooke Garnett (6), born 1831, died March 10, 1850. 
. Robert Payne Waring Garnett (6), born September 19, 1833, died 


in Alexandria, Virginia, January 19, 1921, and is interred in the 
Presbyterian cemetery of that city. During the Civil War he 
served with Gen. J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry and later with the Essex 
Cavalry, Ninth Virginia Regiment. After the war he joined the 
United States Navy, serving for seventeen years in the Pay Corps. 
He was subsequently a United States Commissioner and in his 
late years was attached to the United States District Court in 
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Alexandria. He married October 18, 1855, Sally Brooke Harper, 
daughter of Samuel Harper, of Alexandria, with issue: 
a. Muscoe Garnett (7), who died without issue. 
b. Samued Harper Garnett (7), who died in March, 1910, mar- 
ried Lola Whalen about 1885, with issue: 
1. Samuel Harper Garnett (8), born 1887. 
2. Frank Harper Garnett (8), born 1889. 


c. Frank Harper Garnett (7), who died without issue. 





THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Continued) 


(7). David Ramsey, who was born Feb. 6, 1861; he 
married, twice: firstly, Sept. 17, 1891, Etta May 
Easton; and, secondly, May 5, 1901, Julia Proctor. 

Issue (by first marriage) : 
(a). Harry Easton born Sept. 13, 1892; Captain, 
C. A. C.,, U. S. Army. 
(b). George C., born Oct. 24, 1894. 
Issue (by second marriage) : 
(a). Hall P., born Sept. 8, 1902; married Velma 
Denson. 


Issue: 
(1). Julia Anne. 
(2). Enochs Lee, born Sept. 28, 1905. 
(3). Sarah, born April 3, 1907. 
(4). Julia, born Sept. 30, 1909. 
(5). Elizabeth, born April 1, 1912. 
V. John, who was born in 1777 and died in 1849; he married, 
Feb, 4, 1813, Rachel Lucas (who was born Dec. 10, 1796). 
Issue: 
1. Mary Lucas, who was born Feb. 13, 1814; she married 
Gabriel Elkins. 
2. James Lucas, who was born Dec. 23, 1815; he married, 
Aug. 22, 1835, Isabel Allen. 
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Issue: 
(1). Samuel D., who was born June 10, 1836. 
(2). Mary Jane, who was born Sept. 27, 1838. 


(3). Derinda M., who was born Aug. 14, 1840. 

(4). William Titus, who was born Feb. 6, 1846. 
Margaret, who was born May 26, 1817. 

Elizabeth, who was born March 28, 1819, 

. Sarah, who was born Oct. 21, 1821. 

Samuel, who was born Sept. 7, 1822, and died in 1900; 
he married . 


De we 





Issue: 

(1). William G. 

(2). John L., who was born Feb. 1, 1848. 
7. Benjamin, who was born Jan. 14, 1824. 
8. John F., who was born May 27, 1826. 
9. Lorene, who was born July 4, 1828. 
10. Malinda, who was born March 10, 1830. 
11. William G., who was born July 15, 1832. 
12. G. H., who was born Nov. 19, 1835. 


Reuben Pendleton, son of William and Elizabeth (Tins- 
ley) Pendleton, was born in 1755, and died Nov. 14, 1825. 
He was a Minute Man in Amherst County and served 
with Lafayette; later he was at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781. 
He married, in 1785, Frances Maria Anna Garland (1763- 
1843), daughter of William and Anne (Shepherd) Gar- 
land of Amherst County, granddaughter of James and 
Mary (Rice) Garland, and great-granddaughter of John 
Garland, the Virginia immigrant. 


Issue: 


. William Garland, who married Mary Glenn Alexander. 

II. 
ITI. 
IV. 
. Polly, who married three times: firstly, Elias Wells; 


James Shepherd, who married Catherine Aldridge. 
Nancy, who married, Dec. 13, 1800, Capt. James Ware. 
Sophia, who married, Oct. 13, 1809, George Powell. 





secondly, Sept. 13, 1830, John Seay; and, thirdly, 
Nowlin. 

Elizabeth Jane, who married, Dec. 22, 1819, William Wal- 
ler Scott, son of Col. William Scott (who was born Dec. 
15, 1756, and died Oct. 6, 1818), a Revolutionary officer 
who married, March 1, 1781, Anne Jones (1763-1846), 
daughter of Capt. Gabriel Jones (also a Revolutionary 
officer), who died in Culpeper County in 1776, by his wife, 
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VII. 
VIII. 


IX. 
. Frances Garland, who married, July 11, 1833, Joseph 


XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
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Martha Waller, daughter of Col. William and Anne 
Waller of Spotsylvania County. William Scott was a 
son of Thomas Scott, who was born June 5, 1718, and 
married, Noy. 2, 1742, Martha Williams, who was born 
May 2, 1727, and died April 8, 1777. 


Jane Garland, who married, June 17, 1822, Cornelius Crow. 


Martha Anne, who married twice: firstly, Sept. 1, 1834, 
Zachariah Lucas; and, secondly, ———— Stowell. 


Harriet, who died unmarried. 


Staples. 

Micajah, who married twice. 
Adelaide. 

Samuel, who married Sarah Spencer. 


Issue: 


1. Ira Neal, who was born June 16, 1828, and died Feb. 

26, 1918; he married, Aug. 8, 1854, Nancy Young. 

Issue: 

(1). Edwin Dudley, who was born Dec. 1, 1855, and 
died Dec. 28, 1928; he married, Jan. 31, 1877, Mary 
Elizabeth Horton (born June 30, 1862; died Jan. 
31, 1928). 


Issue: 


(a). Dora Blanche, born July 11, 1879; married, 
Nov. 25, 1903, Rev. H. M. Hale. 


(b). Albert Horton, born July 31, 1881; married, 
Oct. 1, 1906, Mary Cecilia Layton (died 
Nov. 21, 1922). 


Issue: 


(al). Jane Marie, born July 18, 1907. 

(cl). Erasmus McCleary, born Oct. 19, 
1883; married, Dec. 6, 1926, Lolita 
Compas. 

(dl). Ira Lynn, born Sept. 26, 1886; mar- 
ried, May 15, 1929, Annalee (Andrews) 
Hinson. 

(el). Nannie Bertha, born Nov. 29, 1888; 
married, June 6, 1914, J. Fred Meyer. 

(f1). Rufus Edwin, born Oct. 16, 1892; 
married, Feb. 12, 1916, Maud (Dan- 
iels) Latham. 
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(gl). Clyde Fugate, born Oct. 10, 1894, and 
was killed, Sept. 27, 1918, in action in 
France with the A. E. F. 
Laura Rebecca, who was born Oct. 5, 1857; she 
married, Feb. 4, 1873, William B. Kilgore. 
James Presley, who was born Nov. 19, 1860; he 
married, June 28, 1893, Elizabeth Fergeson. 


Issue: 
(a). Clifton, born June 20, 1895; died July 21 
1926; married, Jan. 12, 1916, Margaret 
Haynes. 


Issue: 
(al). Mary, born Nov. 18, 1916. 
William Silas, who was born May 6, 1863, and 
married, Jan. 30, 1908, Hattie Haughton; s. p. 
Rufus Boyd, who was born Nov. 8, 1866, and died 
May 31, 1900; he married, Oct. 3, 1893, Margaret 
Duke. 


Issue: 
(a). Young Duke, born July 25, 1894. 
(b). Catherine May, born May 11, 1897; married, 
Oct. 25, 1921, William Vann Savage, Jr. 
(c). Nancy Margaret, born Dec. 6, 1898; married, 
Oct. 10, 1923, Robert Drewry Godsey. 
(d). Rufus Boyd, born May 7, 1900; died Dec. 
25, 1927, unmarried. 
Mollie Duncan, who was born March 24, 1871; 
she married, Jan. 28, 1901, Duke Scott; s. p. 
Beverley Neal, who was born June 5, 1874; he 
married, Nov. 6, 1901, Mamie Collman. 


Issue: 
(a). Collman, born July 27, 1909. 
Katherine, who was born Oct. 14, 1879; she mar- 
ried, Nov. 6, 1901, James T. Cecil. 


2. James, M. D. 
3. Martha, who married James Taylor. 


William Garland Pendleton, son of Reuben and Frances 
Maria Anna (Garland) Pendleton, was born April 2, 1788, 
and died Dec. 17, 1839; he married, Dec. 23, 1813, Mary 
Glenn Alexander (who was born Oct. 3, 1793, and died 
Jan. 19, 1871), daughter of Robert and Anne Alexander. 
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Issue: 
Frances Anne, who was born Novy. 3, 1814, and married, 
in 1834, Dr. Robert A. Read. 


Charlotte Adelaide Smith, who was born Jan. 20, 1817, 
and died Aug. 20, 1817. 

Alexander Garland, who was born March 27, 1819, and 
died Feb. 16, 1865; he married Selina C. Dickson (who 
died June 24, 1885). 


Issue: 


os 


Selina Dickson, who married John C. Wilson. 

2. Rose B., who married John H. Darrell. 

3. Edwin Conway, who was born May 27, 1847; he mar- 
ried, April 2, 1872, Mary R. Saxton. He graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1867 and served 
through the grades of ensign, master, lieut., lieut.- 
commander, capt., and rear admiral. In 1864 he served 
on the “Marion” in pursuit of the Confederate steam- 
ers “Florida” and “Tallahassee”. From 1897 to 1900 
and from 1902 to 1905 he was supt. of the Naval Gun 
Factory in Washington; in 1905 he was Commandant 
of the Navy Yard, Washington and in 1907 Com- 
mandant of the League Island Navy Yard. 


Issue: 
(1). Joseph Saxton, who was born Oct. 26, 1873. 
Fannie Rucker, who married Nathaniel Manson Read. 
Alexander Greenhew, who married Rosa Barclay. 
William Garland, who died unmarried. 
Douglas, who died unmarried. 
Mary Louise, who died unmarried. 


Pw we > 


Mary Jane, who was born May 30, 1821; she married 
John Hightower. 


. Algernon Sydney, who was born Oct. 6, 1823, and died 


Oct. 17, 1824. 

Charlotte Austin, who was born Oct. 6, 1825, and died 
unmarried. 

Stephen Taylor, who was born Oct. 18, 1828; he married, 
in 1856, Caroline (Dudley) Read, daughter of Jesse and 
Frances (Baldwin) Read. 


Issue: 


1. Rev. Baldwin Alexander, who was born Dec. 5, 1856; 
he married, April 11, 1887, Jane Allison Buchanan. 
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Edwin Taylor, who was born in 1859. 

Webster, who was born in 1860. 

Frank Sampson, who was born in 1862. 

Jessie Read, who was born in 1866 and died in 1932, 

unmarried. 

Frances G., who was born in 1870. 

Lee Powell, who was born in 1872 and died in 1878. 

8. William Garland, who was born in 1875 and died in 
1876. 

9. Caroline Cabell, who was born in 1878. 


vir YN 


sO 


(To be continued) 





THE HETH FAMILY 
By Ida J. Lee 


There appears to have been some uncertainty as to the emigrant 
ancestor of the Heth family in Virginia, In an article originally 
presented to the Virginia Historical Society in September 1881, by 
Rev. Philip Slaughter (Col. Va. Hist. Soc., new series, Vol. XI, p. 
319), it is stated that John Heth emigrated from the North of Ireland 
in the earlier half of the eighteenth century, settled first in Pennsyl- 
vania not far from Pittsburgh, married there Mary Mackey, of 
Scotch parentage, and had twelve children, six sons and six daugh- 
ters. Among these children were the following: William Heth, 
Henry Heth, Andrew Heth, John Heth, Mary Heth (married Capt. 
Robert Porterfield) and Nancy Heth (married Lieut. Josiah Tanne- 
hill, subsequently colonel of militia). 

In another reference (Lyon G. Tyler, “Men of Mark in Virginia”, 
Vol. II, pp. 183-184), the author states that three brothers, named 
Henry, William and John Heth, came to Virginia from England in 
1759; that all three served in the American Revolution and were all 
charter members of the Society of the Cincinnati. In the published 
list of the original members of the Society of the Cincinnati in the 
State of Virginia appear the following names: Henry Heth, captain; 
John Heth, lieutenant; and William Heth, colonel. Dr. Tyler states 
that the emigrant, Henry Heth, married Agnes Mackey. 

In a third reference (Lineage Book, Order of Washington, by J. 
G. B. Bulloch, pp. 135-136), the author, in tracing the descent of Capt. 
Stockton Heth, son of John Heth (1798-1842) and his wife, Margaret 
L, Pickett, states that the emigrant, Henry Heth, was born in Ireland, 
November 16, 1718, married Agnes Mackey, and died in Pittsburgh, 
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Pa., June 12, 1793; and also writes that this emigrant member of the 
Heth family had three sons, William, John and Henry Heth, who 
served as officers in the War of Independence and were charter mem- 
bers of the Society of the Cincinnati. The author further states that 
Henry Heth, 2nd, son of the emigrant Henry Heth, married Anne 
Hare, was the father of John Heth (1798-1842), and was captain and 
then major of the First Virginia Regulars in the Revolution. 

From our search of court records and land grants, it appears quite 
evident that Henry Heth was the emigrant ancestor. In the Land 
Patent Office, Richmond, Va., is found the following: 

Northern Neck Land Patents, Book K, page 30. Lord Fairfax, 
Proprietor of Northern Neck, to Henry Heth, of County of Fred- 
erick, Va., land in said county, adjoining Rich’d. McMachan and 
William McMachan, 100 acres. Nov. 31, 1757. 

Henry Heth was living in Frederick County, however, before this, 
as on December 2, 1755, Henry Heth and Agnes, his wife, of Fred- 
erick County, deed to Hugh West, of same place, lot 43 and lot 20 
in Winchester, “granted Henry Heth May 13, 1753.” (Frederick 
County Deed Book 4, page 77.) It also appears that Agnes, wife of 
Henry Heth, was Agnes McMachan, daughter of William McMachan, 
of Frederick County. In the will of William McMachan (Frederick 
County Will Book 1, page 293), dated 24 February, 1748 /%, recorded 
6 June, 1749, he names his daughters, Agnes and Jane McMachan; 
his sons, John, Richard and William McMachan; and wife, Eliza- 
beth. Friends, Lewis Neill and Gabriel Jones, with son John were 
executors, and John Briscoe and Henry Heth were witnesses. In 
Order Book No. 3 (1748-1751), page 386, Henry Heth and Agnes, his 
wife, have a suit against Gabriel Jones and Lewis Neill, executors 
of William McMachan, deceased, 21 August, 1750. Henry Heth and 
Agnes McMachan were evidently married sometime between 24th 
February, 1748 /9, when William McMachan’s will was made, and 
the 21st of August, 1750, when this suit was instituted. 

Henry Heth (1718-1793), the emigrant, apparently resided and owned 
lands both in Virginia and in Pennsylvania. A photostatic copy of his 
will has been secured. This was dated March 30, 1793, and was pro- 
bated in Allegheny County, Pa., Sept. 2, 1793. In this wil! he mentions 
his wife Agnes, and the following sons: William, Andrew, John, Harry, 
Hervy and Richard Mc. Heth. William Heth was evidently the eldest 
son, to whom had previously been conveyed “a tract of land near 
Pittsburgh”. This will refers to “My sons and daughters” and “to the 
education and support of any of my children under age”. He does not 
mention daughters by name but appoints, as executors, his wife, his 
sons William, Harry and Hervy, and son-in-law Gabriel Peterson. 
Witnesses to the will were: Elizabeth Bradford, Wm. Wood and Ga- 
briel Peterson. 
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In Henrico County, Va., Deed Book 5, p. 324, appears the following 
record, dated August 31, 1795: “Henry Heth, dec., late of Allegheny 
County, in the State of Pennsylvania. All lands in the State of Vir- 
ginia which said Henry did possess shall be sold under the direction of 
William Heth, of Henrico County and State of Virginia, his debts 
shall be paid and the rest divided. Signed: Agnes Heth, Harry Heth, 
Jno. Heth, Will Heth and Richard Heth.” 

Col. William Heth (b. July 19, 1750, d. April, 1807), son of Henry 
Heth and his wife, Agnes McMachan, resided at “Curles”, Henrico 
Co., Va. He was Colonel in the Continental Line in the Revolution. 
His Orderly Book (1776-1778 and 1792) written while engaged in 
action around Quebec, Canada, where he was taken prisoner, gives an 
account of his visit to his parents in Pennsylvania, not far from Pitts- 
burgh. (Slaughter, Col. Va. Hist. Soc., Vol. XI, new series, pp. 319- 
376.) It would seem most likely that he was the eldest son of Henry 
Heth (1718-1793) who, according to Bulloch (reference above), emi- 
grated to this country from Ireland. 

Col. William Heth was a large land owner, member of Council 1787, 
a distinguished scholar, and an original member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati in the State of Virginia. He died of apoplexy and his will 
was proved in the District Court at Richmond, Va., April 18, 1807. 
His will mentions his three estates: Curles, Bremo and Shelila, and 
indicates that he had been twice married. The name of his first wife 
is not known. His second wife was Eliza Briggs, daughter of Gray 
Briggs and his wife, who was a daughter of John Pleasants of Curles, 
son of John and Dorothea (Cary) Pleasants, and grandson of John 
Pleasants and his wife Jane, widow of Samuel Tucker who emigrated 
from Norwich, England, and settled at “Curles” on the James river in 
1668. (Va. Hist. Col., Vol. XI, n. s., p. 319.) After the death of Col. 
William Heth, his widow married Lightfoot Janney, Oct. 7, 1808. 
(Henrico Co. Marriage Bonds.) 

The following children are mentioned in the will of Col. William 
Heth (see Burgess, “Virginia Soldiers of 1776”, Vol. III, p. 1429): 
(1) William M. Heth, evidently son of his first wife (spoken of in the 
will of Henry Gray Heth as his half-brother), to whom was bequeathed 
2,000 acres of military land, etc.; (2) Elizabeth Agnes Pleasants Heth, 
to whom was bequeathed “my land called Bremo”. She married, as 
his second wife, Bowler F. Cocke, Jan. 4, 1808. (Henrico Co, Marriage 
Bonds.) In the “Richmond Enquirer”, April 1, 1806, the following 
notice appears: “Died on Saturday, the 15th day of March, 1806, in 
the 17th year of her age, after an illness of four months, Mrs. Maria 
Cocke, wife of Mr. Bowler F. Cocke, of Henrico County”; (3) Henry 
Gray Heth, “only son by my present wife”, to whom was bequeathed 
the estate of Curles. He was drowned Oct. 7, 1816, by the capsizing 
of a small boat in the James river. The will of Henry G. Heth (Hen- 
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rico Co. Will Book 5, p. 130) was dated Feb. 17, 1816, and recorded 
Nov. 5, 1816. The following is an abstract: “Estate of Curles to be 
disposed of as soon as possible and all debts paid. The just and lawful 
portion to my Mother for her life estate of dower in said estate, one- 
half to Sally Webb Dandridge (wife of Wm. Dandridge, my unfor- 
tunate friend at present residing with me) and her heirs, Eliza F. Dan- 
dridge and Sally Webb Agnes Dandridge, the same being her daughters; 
the other half to be divided into three equal parts, which I give and 
bequeath to Wm. Mc. Heth, my half brother, and his heirs; my sister 
Margaret T. J. Pleasants and her heirs, in consideration of which her 
husband, Dr. S. Pleasants shall relinquish my bond due him for $1800, 
due Jan. 1, 1818; the remaining to W. M. Heth and Wm. Dandridge.” 
Codicil April 10, 1816: “Having made a compromise with Richard Lor- 
ton, the last of my father’s legatees by a marriage with his youngest 
daughter, Mary Andrewetta, for the payment of his legacy of $10,000, 
and having thereby made the whole funds of the estate my own.” Sally 
Webb Dandridge, mentioned above as wife of Wm. Dandridge, was a 
daughter of Bowler Cocke, of Turkey Island, and a sister of Bowler 
F. Cocke who married Agnes Pleasants Heth. (Va. Mag. Hist. & 
Biog., Vol. 37, 1929, p. 233); (4) Margaret Thomas Jacquelin Heth, 
to whom was bequeathed “my land called Shelila”. She was married 
Oct. 3, 1810, to Dr. Samuel Pleasants. The “Richmond Enquirer” in 
its issue of Oct. 5, 1810, published the following notice: “Married on 
Monday evening last by Rev. J. D. Blair, Samuel Pleasants, of Pow- 
hatan, to Miss Margaret T. J. Heth, of Curles, Henrico County”; (5) 
Mary Andrietta Heth, to whom was bequeathed the sum of $10,000. 
She was born in 1799, was married Nov. 8, 1814, to Richard Lorton 
(Henrico Co. Marriage Bonds) and died Oct. 14, 1879, at age of 80 
years. 

In his will, Col. William Heth mentions two brothers, Henry Heth 
and John Heth. To the latter he bequeathed $1,000. The former 
was appointed one of the four executors, the others being his son Henry 
Heth, Edward Carrington and John Maarshall. 

Andrew Heth (b. ——, d. 1834), son of Henry Heth (1718-1793) 
and his wife Agnes McMachan, is said to have been a Captain in the 
American Revolution. In the records of Augusta County, Va., is found 
the following reference to Andrew Heth: Deed Book 19, page 399, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: “Be it remembered that heretofore, that 
is to say, at a Court held for Jefferson County, in the Court House 
in the City of Louisville, on the 6th day of January 1834, the last will 
and testament of Andrew Heth, dec., late of this county was produced 
in Court and proved by oaths of Woodrow Pope and Jas. Harrison. 
‘In the name of God, Amen, I, Andrew Heth, of Jefferson Co. in the 
State of Va—————To wife, Elinor Heth, lot in Louisville where I 
now reside; at death of wife, plantation to be given to the children of 
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my sister Susannah Gilkerson. Rebekah Porterfield to remain with 
wife and be provided for’.” Dated March 8, 1788. Witnesses: Daniel 
Brodhead, Jr., Jno. Harrison, Geo. Bryan. Codicil: “Previous to my 
leaving home from Richmond and for sundry reasons, I do desire that 
at the death of my beloved wife, as expressed in the body of this last 
wil! and testament, that instead of property being divided to my sister 
Gilkerson’s children, I desire it to be given to Henry Heth and Henry 
Gilkerson, now living with me”. Andrew Heth and his wife Elinor 
apparently had no children. 

Capt. Henry Heth (b. ——, d. 1821), son of Henry Heth, the emi- 
grant, and his wife Agnes McMachan, and brother of Col. William 
Heth (1750-1807), was a Captain in the American Revolution, and one 
of the original members of the Society of the Cincinnati in the State 
of Virginia. He married in Richmond, Nov. 10, 1787, Nancy Hare 
(“Richmond Enquirer”, Nov. 15, 1787. Married on Saturday last Mr. 
Henry Heth to Miss Nancy Hair.) In the First Census of U. S., 
Heads of Families, State of Virginia, p. 114, List of Inhabitants 1782, 
City of Richmond, Wardship No. 3, appear the following names: Zach. 
Rowland, age 37, merchant, time of residence 11 months; Peggy Row- 
land, age 28; James Rowland, age 5; Frances Rowland, age 3; Peggy 
Rowland, age 1; Kitty Hare, age 17; James Hare, age 14, Nancy Hare, 
age 10. All evidently in the same household. Among the records in 
the Richmond Hustings Court, Deed Book 2, page 181, Zach. Rowland 
and Harry Heth, of City of Richmond, State of Va., being possessed 
of a negro woman slave, named Aggy, age about 25 years, for $200 
paid by said Aggy do set her free. 4 May, 1795. It seems likely that 
Zach. Rowland and Henry Heth married sisters. 

Capt. Henry Heth was U. S. Commissioner of Loans for the State 
of Virginia and resided in Chesterfield County, near the present town 
of Midlothian, where he owned the Blackheath coal mines. He also 
served in the War of 1812, with the rank of Major. He died in 1821, 
and the following obituary notice appeared in the “Richmond Enquirer”, 
under date of March 3, 1821: “Died lately in Savannah on his return 
from Europe where he had gone for the restoration of his health, 
Major Harry Heth of the County of Chesterfield”. 

Capt. Henry Heth and his wife, Nancy Hare, had the following 
children : 

(1) Lavinia R. Heth (b. 1791, d. March 18, 1815), married Peter 
Beverley Randolph Jan. 9, 1808 (Chesterfield Co. Marriage Bonds). 
She was buried in St. John’s Churchyard in Richmond. Her tombstone 
is just to the right of the present main entrance. The inscription is now 
almost obliterated but the church record reads, in part, as follows: 
“Here are deposited the remains of Lavinia, consort of Beverley Ran- 
dolph, and daughter of Harry and Ann Heth. She departed this life 
on the 18th of March, 1815, in the 25th year of her age.” Beverley 
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Randolph and his wife, Lavinia Heth, had a son, Dr. Charles H. Ran- 
dolph, died unmarried, and a daughter, Nancy Randolph (b. 1812, 4. 
April 9, 1884), who married, first, Lieut. William H. Kennon, U. S. N., 
married second (as his second wife) Miles Cary Selden (1805-1880). 
In “Historic Gardens of Virginia”, published by the James River Gar- 
den Club, 1923, it is stated that “Norwood”, in Powhatan County, was 
purchased from one John Harris by the father of Lavinia R. Heth 
who was the wife of Beverley Randolph. At his death, the estate passed 
to his son, Dr. Charles H. Randolph, who, dying unmarried, left it to 
his sister, Nancy Randolph Kennon. Following her death in 1884, “Nor- 
wood” was inherited by her eldest son (by her first marriage to Lieut. 
Wm. H. Kennon), Charles Randolph Kennon, then to his brother 
William U. Kennon. It is now (1933) owned by the latter’s son, 
Charles R. Kennon. 

(2) Henry Heth (b. 1793, d. Jan. 27, 1824), son of Henry Heth and 
his wife, Nancy Hare, married Eliza Ann Cunliffe, daughter of John 
Cunliffe, Jan. 4, 1815 (Chesterfield Marriage Bonds). In the “Rich- 
mond Enquirer”, issue of Feb. 7, 1824, appeared the following obituary 
notice: “Died on the 26th ult. at Blackheath in his 3lst year after a 
lingering pulmonary consumption, Henry Heth, Esq. . . . Time alone 
can heal the agonizing heart of his doting wife and friends.” He was 
also buried in St. John’s Churchyard, in a grave next to that of his 
sister, Lavinia (Heth) Randolph. The inscription reads: “Sacred to 
the memory of Henry Heth, who died Jan. 27, 1824, aged 31 years. 
Blessed in all the social ties of life, possessed of every Christian and 
manly virtue, he resigned his fleeting breath in the sure hope and firm 
belief of the mercies of his redeeming Saviour.” 

(3) Catherine (Kitty) Heth, daughter of Henry Heth and his 
wife, Nancy Hare, married at Blackheath, Feb. 26, 1817, as his first 
wife, Archibald Morgan Harrison, of “Carysbrook”, Fluvanna County. 
(Chesterfield Co. Marriage Bonds.) He was born Sept. 6, 1794, and 
died at “Carysbrook”, March 17, 1842. He married, second, at “Glen- 
avon”, Fluvanna County, Nov. 22, 1837, Fanny Taylor, daughter of 
Thomas Taylor, of Richmond. He had issue, presumably by his first 
wife, three children: (a) Lavinia Beverley Harrison, married Richard 
Kidder Taylor, of Lynchburg; (b) Kitty Heth Harrison (d. 1889), 
married 1854, Robert J. Morrison, of Richmond, afterwards a profes- 
sor at William & Mary College and Captain C. S. A.; (c) Harry Heth 
Harrison, midshipman U. S. N., and served in C. S. A., married 
Thompson, of Lewisburg, W. Va. (Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog., Vol. 37, 
1929, p. 179.) 

(4) John Heth (b. 1798, d. April 30, 1842), son of Henry Heth 
and his wife, Nancy Hare, was appointed midshipman U. S. Navy, 
but resigned in 1822. He married May 15, 1822, Margaret L. Pickett 
(1801-1850), daughter of George E. Pickett, of Richmond. (The 
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“Richmond Enquirer”, Oct. 13, 1789, gives the following marriage notice: 
“Mr. George Pickett, of this city, to Mrs. Margaret Flint, late of Bal- 
timore”.) In 1837, John Heth incorporated the Blackheath coal mines 
in Chesterfield County. He died at “Norwood”, April 30, 1842, after 
a short illness of consumption. He had just returned from England to 
“Norwood” and was buried there in the family vault. The Heth fam- 
ily Bible shows the following entry: “Died at Norwood, John Heth, 
on the 30th day of April, in the fortyfifth year of his age, 1842.” This 
Bible also records that John Heth and Margaret L. Pickett were mar- 
ried by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan on the 15th day of May, 1822, and fur- 
ther states that Margaret Heth died in Richmond on Nov. 28, 1850, in 
the 50th year of her age. 

John Heth and his wife, Margaret Pickett, had the following eleven 
children: (a) Margaret Helen Heth (b. Feb. 12, 1823, d. March 30, 
1855, in Savannah, Ga.), married at “Norwood” by Bishop Meade, to 
Thomas Lynch Hamilton, of South Carolina, on June 20, 1842; (b) 
Ann Eliza Heth (b. July 7, 1824, d. July 24, 1825); (c) Henry Heth 
(b. Dec. 16, 1825, d. Sept. 27, 1899), Captain, U. S. Army, later Major 
General C. S. A., married at “Norwood”, April 7, 1857, his first cousin, 
Harriet C. Selden (1834-1907), daughter of Miles Cary Selden and his 
wife, Harriet Heth. Issue: Ann Randolph Heth, Cary Selden Heth, 
and Henry Heth, Jr.; (d) Lavinia Randolph Heth (b. March 31, 1827, 
d. March 31, 1865), married by Bishop Johns, in Richmond, June 7, 
1849, Col. Julien Harrison (1827-1877), of Elk Hill, Goochland County, 
Va., and had seven children. (See Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog., Vol. 38, 
Jan., 1930, p. 89). One of these children was Fannie C. Harrison, 
who married Wm. M. Hill, of Richmond, and had issue: Julien H. Hill, 
married Lucy Kearny; Mamie Hill, married W. S. P. Mayo; Lily Hill, 
married first, W. Lawrence Smith, married second, Eugene Bradbury; 
and Mildred Hill, married Shelton S. Fife; (e) Elizabeth Chevallie Heth 
(b. Oct. 28, 1829), married at St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, by Rev. Dr. 
Toms, on Oct. 20, 1853, Thomas Vaden, of Buck Hill, Chesterfield Co., 
Va. They had issue: Margaret Vaden; Elizabeth Brook Vaden (b. 
Nov. 6, 1855, d. 1893), married Robert Taylor; Henry Heth Vaden 
married Emily Terrell; Robert Edward Vaden (b. March 5, 1859, 4. 
1927) ; Virginia Michaux Vaden married Ben P. Owen; Lavinia Ran- 
dolph Vaden; Caroline Gwathmey Vaden; (f) John Heth (b. Jan. 6, 
1833) ; (g) Kitty Heth (b. Oct. 18, 1835), married Major John Crin- 
gan Maynard (b. July 26, 1837), the ceremony was performed in Rich- 
mond Oct. 5, 1862, by the Rt. Rev. John McGill, Bishop of Richmond; 
(h) Caroline Kemble Heth (b. Oct. 18, 1835, twin with Kitty, d. Jan. 
28, 1859), married by Rev. Mr. Cole, Nov. 18, 1855, Walter K. Martin; 
(i) Mary Ann Heth (b. Oct. 17, 1837); (j) Beverley Stockton Heth 
(b. April 4, 1839) was a planter, stock-raiser and Captain in the Con- 
federate Army, he married and left children ;(k) Fanny Cadwallader 
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Heth (b. April 2, 1842). (From the Heth family Bible, in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Mildred Hill Fife, of Charlottesville, Va.) 

Gen. Henry Heth (1825-1899), in his unpublished “Memoirs”, in the 
possession of Elizabeth Rodman (Selden) Marsteller, writes that his 
father served as a midshipman in the U. S. Navy during the War of 
1812, and was in the U. S. S. “The President”, commanded by Com- 
modore Decatur, when captured by the English fleet outside of Boston. 
John Heth and several young officers were taken to Bermuda and held 
as prisoners of war until they made their escape by boarding and seizing 
a small vessell in the harbor and thus made their way back to this 
country. After peace was declared and John Heth resigned from the 
Navy, he took charge of valuable coal mines in Chesterfield County, 
owned by his father, Henry Heth. “My father was passionately de- 
voted to blooded horses, his large means enabling him to indulge in the 
expensive sport of racing. The jockey clubs were managed by gen- 
tlemen and Richmond boasted of three race courses, with a week’s racing 
at each one every spring and fall. The wealth and fashion of the State 
collected in Richmond to witness the races and to participate in the 
gayeties attending the same.” 

Robert A. Lancaster, Jr., “Historic Virginia Homes and Churches”, 
writes: “Thirteen miles above Manchester, on the edge of the village 
of Midlothian, in Chesterfield County, once the center of the famous 
coal-mining district, stands, in a state of rapid decay, Blackheath, for 
several generations the home of the Heth family. The most important 
of the Heths of Blackheath was Lieut. Gen. Henry Heth, of the Con- 
federate Army, or “Harry” Heth, as he was affectionately called. His 
soldierly instincts were inherited, for the brother of the first of his 
name at Blackheath was Col. William Heth, of the Continental Line.” 

(5) Virginia Heth, daughter of Henry Heth and his wife, Nancy 
Hare, married Richard E. Cunningham. 

(6) Caroline Heth, daughter of Henry Heth and his wife, Nancy 
Hare, married Temple Gwathmey. 

(7) Beverley Heth (b. 1807, d. Dec. 29, 1842), son of Henry Heth 
and his wife, Nancy Hare, operated the Norwood coal mines in Pow- 
hatan County. He married, in 1830, Virginia Gwathmey (d. March 
23, 1860, aged 49 years), daughter of Robert Gwathmey. (Critic, p. 26.) 

(8) Harriet Heth (b. 1810, d. Nov. 28, 1848, at Norwood), daughter 
of Henry Heth and his wife, (Nancy Hare, was married in Richmond, 
July 10, 1832, to Miles Cary Selden (1805-1880). They had eight children 
(as shown by the Bible of the youngest son, Charles Selden): (a) 
Harry Heth Selden, born June 9, 1833, in Richmond, died Nov. 23, 
1891, in Richmond; married Mrs. Winston, nee Rosalie Blankhead, no 
issue. The C. S. A. Service Records, Book 8, p. 417, states that Henry 
Heth Selden was a private in Company I, Fourth Virginia Regiment, 
Governor’s Mounted Guard; (b) Harriet C. Selden, born Oct. 13, 
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1834, in Richmond, died Dec. 31, 1907, in Washington, D. C.; married 
April 7, 1857, her first cousin, Capt. Henry Heth, U. S. Army, later 
Major General Confederate States Army; (c) Miles Cary Selden, born 
Jan. 9, 1836, at Wood’s Farm, Henrico Co., died July 8, 1899, in San 
Francisco, Cal., did not marry; (d) Ann Heth Selden, born Nov. 23, 
1837, at “Orapax”, in Goochland Co., married Nov. 11, 1856, Rev. E. 
M. Rodman, of New York; (e) Beverley Randolph Selden, born Oct. 
8, 1839, at “Orapax”, died January 1910, in Richmond, Va., married 
Virginia Michaux, had no issue. He enlisted April, 1861, with rank 
of 2nd lieutenant, in Company E, Fourth Virginia Regiment, Powha- 
tan Troops, in Gen. Fitzhugh Lee’s Brigade (C. S. A. Records, Book 
8, p. 365); (£) Richard Cunningham Selden, born March 19, 1842, at 
“Orapax”, died April 23, 1895, at his residence, “Snowden”, in Gooch- 
land Co., married Mary Hobson. During the Civil War he served 
as a private, also in Company E, Fourth Va. Reg.; (g) Elizabeth M. 
Selden, born Nov. 10, 1843, at “Orapax”, died April, 1926, married 
Thomas Harvey Rodman, a lawyer of New York; (h) Charles Selden, 
born June 6, 1847, at “Norwood”, in Powhatan Co., died July 5, 1919, 
at his home in Richmond, married Bessie Temple Taylor, of Freder- 
icksburg, Va., and had four children: Elizabeth Rodman Selden, mar- 
ried Dr. Emlyn Harrison Marsteller; Nancy Randolph Selden, married 
first, William Merritt Habliston, married second Dr. Douglas Vander- 
Hoof; Charles Selden, Jr., died in infancy; John Taylor Selden, mar- 
ried Gladys Gouverneur Glover. In September, 1864, at age of 17, 
Charles Selden enlisted as a private in the same company as his brothers, 
Beverley and Richard, Company E, Fourth Va. Reg. Prior to joining 
this regiment he served four months in the Reserve Corps at Mattoax 
and Staunton River Bridge. He served through the remaining months 
of the war, and had a horse shot under him near Mt. Jackson in 1864 
(C. S. A. Service Records, Book 8, p. 375). 

Miles Cary Selden married, as his second wife, in April, 1850, Nancy 
Randolph Kennon (d. April 9, 1884), widow of Lieut. William H. 
Kennon, U. S. Navy. She was the daughter of Lavinia Heth (sister 
of the first wife of Miles Cary Selden) and her husband, Peter Bev- 
erley Randolph. A special act of the state legislature was invoked to 
permit this marriage to a deceased wife’s niece. Two children were 
born of this union but both died in infancy. 

In the unpublished “Memoirs” of Gen. Henry Heth (1825-1899), in 
the possession of Elizabeth Rodman (Selden) Marsteller, he writes 
most interestingly of his courtship and marriage to his first cousin, 
Harriet Selden, affectionately known as “Teny” Selden, and also gives 
some intimate glimpses of his uncle, Miles Cary Selden, Harriet’s 
father, as the following quotation shows: 

“When I was on my cadet furlough (from West Point), I visited 
my numerous relations on the James River. When seated on the back 
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porch of my uncle’s home at Orapax, a troop of children came out to 
play; they were led by a girl some nine or ten years old; my attention 
was attracted by the long, blue home-knit stockings she wore. I could 
not suppress a smile whenever I looked at those stockings. The wearer 
of these stockings was destined, twelve years later, to become my wife, 
and I may be pardoned for saying old Virginia never produced a more 
complete specimen of woman and finer character than Miss “Teny” 
Selden, now Mrs. Henry Heth. As a Christian wife and mother, and 
doer of good works, she has rarely been equalled, never been surpassed. 
No man was ever happier in his marital relations. . . . Having de- 
termined to secure a wife, if possible, before returning to my regi- 
ment, my thoughts constantly turned to my favorite cousin, whose 
charms were the theme of many officers who had met her while visiting 
Virginia. The first question asked was, ‘Have you been to Norwood? 
Have you seen Miss Teny Selden?’ I speedily visited the old family 
seat on the James River and at once contracted the epidemic which had 
proved fatal to so many others. In a week we became engaged. I 
confess I never felt secure until the knot was tied. Virginia girls of 
that day were natural-born flirts; the Virginia belles had so many ad- 
mirers that they could not concentrate their affections. I know my se- 
curing this James River belle caused many a heart to ache. The 7th 
of April, 1857, was a day never to be forgotten by all assembled. Five 
of my groomsmen were officers of the army, A. P. Hill, E. D. Blake, 
John C. Kelton, Robert Johnston and John Pegram, most of whom 
became general officers during the Civil War. My uncle, Miles Cary 
Selden, had the reputation of being one of the best and most accom- 
plished providers among the planters of old Virginia. His mutton, 
beef and hams were noted far and wide; his cellars of choice old wines 
which had been buried during the Revolution and the War of 1812, 
attested its age. The beautiful old silver, rare china and glass, the 
house adorned with plants from the well-kept hot-houses, made the 
wedding not only the finest I had ever seen, but a scene of brilliancy 
and enjoyment seldom equalled. The festivities lasted a week, the 
brides-maids and groomsmen remaining with us during that time.” 
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Kinrotks. A genealogical and biographical record of Thomas and 
Elizabeth (Stuart) Harllee, Andrew and Agnes (Cade) Fulmore, 
Benjamin and Mary Curry, Samuel and Amelia (Russell) Kemp, 
John and Hannah (Walker) Bethea, Sterling Clack and Frances 
(King) Robertson, Samuel and Sophia Ann (Parker) Dickey, their 
antecedents, descendants and collateral relatives, with chapter con- 
cerning State and County Records and the derivation of Counties of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. Prepared and pub- 
lished by William Curry Harllee, assisted by numerous collaborators. 
Printed and sold by Searcy & Pfaff, Ltd. 931 Lafayette St, New 
Orleans, La., 1934. Three volumes. $10.00. 


“Kinfolks”, the outcome of what is doubtless the most comprehensive 
genealogical task undertaken in the South and one of the most notable 
in America, is the work of Colonel William Curry Harllee, a dis- 
tinguished officer of the United States Marine Corps, who has had the 
collaboration of a number of assistants over a period of years. The 
author, in the course of his researches, has travelled more than 
60,000 miles, he has visited many hundreds of homes, he has copied 
inscriptions from tombstones in cemeteries in numerous places, and 
he has personally consulted documents in the archives of most of the 
Southern states and at the National Capital. A monumental achieve- 
ment which only the utmost devotion and consecration to a labor of 
love could possibly have carried out. 

Volume I, attractively and substantially bound in cloth of Confed- 
erate gray, containing 968 pages, has now come from the press. The 
two volumes to follow will bring the work well beyond 3500 pages, 
with an index listing the 25,000 names of persons that appear in the 
pages of the books. Two hundred and fifty pages are devoted to illus- 
trations, persons, documents, tombstones, etc. 

Kinfolks is much more than a genealogical publication. Through 
the copies of letters and other documents of human interest presented 
it is an eminent contribution to the history of the social life of the 
South, with the accuracy of the material introduced in such abund- 
ance guaranteed by the professional training and fitness of the one 
who has undertaken the task. 

“If this work,” says the Preface, “by informing our kinspeople and 
future generations of them of the es Pe character and achievements 
of our forebears, the men and women who have struggled and sac- 
rificed to make a goodly land for us to live in, inspires an abiding 
faith in the principles and aspirations of our forefathers, and strength- 
ens and broadens the span of the ties of kinship, the hope proceeding 
from the purpose of this work will be fulfilled.” 

By those who derive from families included in “Kinfolks” an in- 
valuable feature will be found in Col. Harllee’s unique variation on 
the family tree—his device that shows at a glance “all the basic hus- 
bands and wives of five generations”. And clarity in presenting to 
the eye a line of descent is assuredly the greatest of virtues in any 
genealogical work. 

Rosert A. STEWART. 
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SULGRAVE MANOR AND THE Wasuinctons. A History and Guide to the 
Tudor Home of George Washington’s Ancestors. By H. Clifford 
Smith. Foreword by Viscount Lee of Fareham. Illustrated. 260 pp. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, $4.00. 


“Grace and Remembrance to you.”—Winter’s Tale, iv-3. 


This book has an entirely satisfying format. Jonathan Cape con- 
sidered it the best book brought to him in 1933 and sent it to the 
best printers in Great Britain, Gray of Edinboro. 

The best review of it is in the London News. From the same 

ress the MacMillan edition for the United States is identical. Harry 

anson calls it “a fine memorial of a famous house.” 

It is more, much more than that. As Mr. Clifford Smith tells the 
lovely story, of the Treaty of Ghent Centenary—plan, to celebrate a 
hundred years of peace, to the final restoration furnishing and dedi- 
cation of Sulgrave Manor, the book is also a monument to the visions 
and struggles which brought fruition in spite of war. Mr. Smith 
although an antiquarian holding an eminent rank in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum writes with the soul of a poet. He has a genial 
gift of adequate verbal expression in few words. His scholarly notes 
illumine as well the purchase of a fire-place and 200-year-old kitchen 
utensils, brought intact from a neighboring manor, as the latest ad- 
ditions to the Washington memorabilia. He gives the legends of this 
“much nightingaled vicinity”; so close is it to Stratford and Oxford 
that one can scarcely believe in the erstwhile “execrable roads” or 
the highwaymen lurking in the “lost village”, humorously pictured 
hiding their loot in the church coffers—pistolled clerk reading the 
lessons—six bells chiming! The grace of an old Tudor garden, the 
beauty of a “plentyeous” orchard sparkle from the text in artless un- 
laboured harmony. 

The British public knows two other fine books written by Mr. 
Smith. In one the Queen co-operated, to give the history of the 
private treasures of their Majesties in Buckingham Palace. In an- 
other, the treasures at Checquers are beautifully illustrated. 

It will be recalled that Lord Lee gave Checquers to the Crown in 
the midst of the war for a resting place for British Prime Ministers. 
He now is chairman of the Sulgrave Manor Board and writes the 
foreword to the book. The Lees have been “Friends of America” 
for a lifetime. He was a diplomat at Washington; a governor gen- 
eral of Canada and a British cabinet minister; his wife was Miss 
Moore of New York. 

The architect who supervised the restoration of Sulgrave Manor 

and, before that, of Checquers, was Sir Reginald Bromfield, designer 
of the British Memorial at Ypres for the “Hundred Thousand Miss- 
ing”. 
With its map, pedigree chart, admirable pictures and entrancing 
human interest Mr. Smith’s book appeals to the reader of travels, 
the antiquarian, historian and architect. The potential buyer is as- 
sured, by the matter and the manner, of its lasting value. Whoever 
reads will share the beauty, poetry and inspiration of Sulgrave the 
restored manor. Sulgrave the book will remain in his memory for 
its worthy picturing of a lovely and splendid accomplishment. 


Orders with check for $4.00 should be sent to the Sulgrave Board 


at 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mrs. Carotine Kemper BULKLEY. 
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RALEGH AND His Wortp, by Irvin Anthony. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York and London, 1934. pp. 317. Price, $3.25. 


History has known no more romantic and glamorous age than the 
Elizabethan, and none more tragic. It is marked by a succession of 
struggles for court favor, periods of vacillating power, and, at last, 
obliteration on the block if the Queen’s displeasure was great. Thus 
did Robert Devereaux, Earl of Essex, meet his fate, and thus was Sir 
Walter Ralegh beheaded when he fell a prey to the intrigues of the 
court. 

Historians and biographers have painted in varied pageantry each 
seeming rise and fall, but it has remained for Irvin Anthony to depict 
the philosophy that underlay these tragedies. This is one of his con- 
tributions in Ralegh and His World, the first book to reveal the in- 
fluence of Niccolo Machiavelli’s political philosophy on the minds of 
Englishmen of the sixteenth century. Sages quoted the learned Nic- 
colo. The Queen herself was disposed to follow his doctrine of “a 
clear head and a cold heart.” What could be more natural than for 
her courtiers to study The Prince? 

“To do and to understand, yet be one’s own always!” This was 
Walter Ralegh’s motto. Soldier, sailor, colonizer, courtier, statesman, 
poet, philosopher, metaphysician, inventor, scholar, historian, whatever 
his lot, he never relinquished it. Even at the block, when the headsman 
paused, Sir Walter said, “Strike, man, strike! What dost thou fear?” 

Every vestige of the success Sir Walter desired, had to come as a 
favor from the Court. Michiavelli’s philosophy required a prince to 
serve. So long as he had a prince, Sir Walter prospered, regardless of 
his enemies. But when he lost intimate contact with his prince, he 
failed. He fell a prey to his enemies and to the hatred of the Spanish. 
His trial was a mere conspiracy to take his life as toll for the power 
he had exerted when Elizabeth was queen. “The friendship of princes 
does not go beyond their convenience,” she once announced in the pres- 
ence of her court. This principle of Niccolo’s doctrine applied to court- 
iers as well as to queens, for Ralegh’s friends betrayed him. 

In his success, the masses had hated him. But, when a Scotch king 
on the English throne, sought his conviction for treason, popular hatred 
turned to pity and love. He became a hero. The great legend of Ralegh 
was born, grew, and prospered. An Anti-Scotch party was formed. A 
Scotch spy, sent by James to one of their meetings, reported that “led 
with the common hatred . . . he would have gone a hundred miles to 
see him hanged,” but “he would, ere they parted, have gone a thousand 
miles to save his life.” 

The seventy odd biographers of Sir Walter Raleigh have found a fer- 
tile field of material, but there are gaps in his life and career concerning 
which no records exist, and controversies have arisen. Mr. Anthony’s 
book is the result of years of research in England and America, and 
his bibliography differentiates it from its predecessors. As a Ralegh 
bibliography, it is a distinct contribution to students of his life and 


time. 
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Chronicles of Sir Walter Ralegh’s life seem more like fiction than 
fact. Mr. Anthony has not neglected the romance of his career, and 
the book is written in the same vigorous style that characterized his 
earlier biography, Decatur. Distinguished by a regard for the phi- 
losophy, although open anathema, that prevailed in every European 
court, and by a penetrating insight into the chicaneries and perfidies of 
court life, Ralegh and His World is accurate and authoritative as his- 
tory, thrilling as an adventure story, and charming as a romance. 


LinpA Mae Brown. 


The Society wishes to express its great appreciation to Messrs. John 
Hill Morgan and Mantle Fielding for “Life Portraits of George Wash- 
ington”, Catalogue of Original Paintings and their Replicas. This beau- 
tifully illustrated 432 page book is a valuable addition to our Library. It 
includes copies of paintings by Charles Wilson Peale, James and Rem- 
brandt Peale, Houdon, Trumbell, Gilbert Stuart, Raphaelle Peale, Shar- 
ples, St. Memin and many others. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed at a 
later date: 


Roger Ludlow in Chancery. By R. V. Coleman. Privately printed 
for and presented by the Connecticut Historical Society, 1934. 


Lafayette and the Society of the Cincinnati. By Col. Edgar Erskine 
Hume. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1934. 


Vital Historical Records of Jackson County, Missouri, 1826-1876. 
Edited by the Kansas City Chapter of D. A. R., Kansas City, 1934. 


Tennessee Records; Two Volumes: Bible Records and Marriage 
Bonds and Tombstones, Inscriptions and Manuscripts. Compiled by 
Jeannette Tillotson Ackleer, Nashville, Tenn., 1934. 


Civilization of the Old Northwest, 1788-1812. By Beverley W. 
Bond, Jr. Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 


The Secession Movement in Virginia, 1747-1861. By Henry W. 
Shanks. Garrett and Massie, Richmond, Va., 1934. 





